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Education, the Nation’s Safeguard’ 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
Dean, School of Education 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


No words of mine can express the necessity 
of universal education in a country like ours 
as impressively as do the words of George 
Washington. In his farewell message addressed 
to the people of the United States near the end 
of his second term as president, he said: “Pro- 
mote, then, as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge. In proportion as the structure of a gov- 
ernment gives force to public opinion, it is es- 
sential that public opinion should be en- 
lightened.” 

I am sure that every member of this assembly 
accepts the statement of the founder of this 
republic as a commission from a great com- 
mander. It lays upon each of us the obligation 
to do whatever is necessary to promote educa- 
tion in times such as these, when all the insti- 
tutions of our national life seem to be in pro- 
cess of reevaluation and reconstruction—none 
more so than the educational system. 

The command of George Washington is 
even more urgent today than when it was first 
issued, for we find the governments of all coun- 
tries giving ever increasing attention to edu- 
cation. We observe the revolution which 
brought communism to Russia and find that 
schools flourish under the new regime as ma- 
jor instruments of social control. We observe 
the dictatorship of Italy, removed in theory and 
practice as far as possible from communism, 
and we note once more that education is the 
instrument used by the dictator to guide youth 
into the new ways approved for national life. 
We see the ancient civilizations of Western 
Europe, crippled by war and disrupted by 
economic stress and storm, opening new schools 
for the common people, making higher educa- 
tion free to increasing numbers, looking to the 
future for happier times when educated democ- 
racies shall be better able to cope with the 
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problems of organized society. Even the Ori- 
ent, aroused from its long lethargy, is organiz- 
ing schools for the masses, seeking through 
education to overtake the Occidental world. 

When all the peoples of the earth are begin- 
ning to realize that a free universal education 
is the only sure guaranty of civilization, shall 
we falter and withdraw from an educational 
program which has been one of the character- 
istic features of our democracy? There can be 
but one answer to that question. We are 
gathered here today to counsel together for the 
better organization of American education, and 
our counseling shall not be in vain. 

The present emergency has done much to 
teach the American people that all their insti- 
tutions are interrelated. There has been some 
disposition in times past to think of schools as 
detached institutions. Leaders in commercial, 
industrial, and political life have seldom con- 
sidered it to be important for them to spend 
time and energy in improving schools. School 
people have too often looked upon business and 
politics as subjects entirely outside the circle 
of their interests. The economic crisis has 
made us all aware in a new and vivid way that 
schools are a part of the general social order 
and that the curriculums of schools and their 
methods of dealing with pupils are largely de- 
termined by the conditions of life outside the 
schools. 

Let us state in concrete terms the situation 
which now confronts this country. The indus- 
trial system has built cities. More than half 
the population of the United States has been 
crowded into limited spaces. These spaces are 
not adequate to provide children with the op- 
portunities which nature intended they should 
have. 

A recent canvass of conditions in 257 repre- 
sentative cities revealed the fact that in the 
seven years from 1921 to 1928 the percentage 
of persons living in one-family houses de- 
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creased from 58.3 to 35.2. The narrow con- 
fines of an apartment, or even of a house, on 
a thickly populated street do not permit the 
children to play and work as they should if they 
are to develop normally. The city has erected 
schools as a part of its building program. Mark 
that not a word is said for the moment about 
what is provided in the program of instruction. 
School buildings are absolutely essential fac- 
tors in the solution of a city’s housing problem, 
As mere devices to keep children off the streets, 
school buildings are necessary. There could 
be no cities if there were no schools to supple- 
ment the narrow living quarters occupied by 
the majority of the people of this country. 

Are present-day schoolhouses too lavish in 
their equipment? The industrial system of the 
United States has erected great factories and 
warehouses. It has developed an elaborate 
system of highways. It has amassed great 
fortunes. This same industrial system has an 
obligation to erect for the young people school- 
houses which furnish ample light and air and 
space for study and play. Cities have taken 
something away from human beings, especially 
youthful human beings who are in process of 
developing. Cities must provide adequate sub- 
stitutes for that which they have taken away. 
Without a school around the corner from every 
block of city apartments, the apartments would 
be intolerable. Let us be clear and explicit in 
our dealings with industrial leaders. Schools 
have a right to a substantial part of the earn- 
ings of industry. 

Let us consider the situation from another 
point of view. Formerly, industry protected 
many children and housed them in its factories. 
The protection which it gave was, to be sure, 
sometimes a fraud, because it exploited children 
and profited by their cheap labor.: As indus- 
trial processes became increasingly compli- 
cated, industry found it less and less profitable 
to keep children in factories. Of late years 
industry has not wanted children; it has shut 
its doors to them. Sometimes it has offered 
to the public the pretense that it is filled with 
the spirit of philanthropy. Many a law com- 
pelling children to attend school has been 
passed in the name of charity when it was in 
fact a law excluding children from industry. 

Go, if you will, today with the youth who 
has completed the curriculum of an elementary 
or secondary school, or, for that matter, of a 
college, and see him in the market place or at 
the door of the shop offering his services. See 
him ask for a place in the world of productive 
labor. You know how his application is re- 
ceived. More than five million young people 
were added to the school population of the 
United States during the decade from 1920 to 
1930. Each decade from 1880 to the present, 
the population of our high schools has doubled. 
Since 1900 the population of institutions of 
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higher education has increased fourfold—from 
285,000 to more than 1,200,000. This social 
migration is not due to the caprice of youth. 
Great fundamental forces have been operating 
in American society. Those forces originated 
in an industrial system which has substituted 
machines for human hands and has become so 
complex and exacting that it no longer desires 
the labor of young people. 

The veritable avalanche of human life which 
has descended on the schools has precipitated in 
these institutions a whole series of problems 
more momentous for the welfare of the country 
than are any of the problems which have come 
with the present economic crisis. This crisis 
is a symptom of a new social order. The 
schools have been struggling for a generation 
to prepare for this new order, while those who 
lead in the operations of our modern machine 
industry have given little or no heed to the 
change which has been impending for years. 
The schools have sought to adjust themselves to 
new conditions of life. They have exercised an 
ingenuity of invention far beyond that of indus- 
try itself, 

How well we remember the arrogance with 
which business vaunted itself before October, 
1929. How often we were exhorted to learn 
from business management how to conduct 
schools. The fact is that business was then 
and is today far less effective in rendering 
genuine service to the nation than are the 
schools. 

I confess that I am filled with resentment 
when I hear the criticisms of those who say that 
the American schools are failures. There are 
the smug exploiters of society who have been 
driving communities to the brink of ruin by 
their greed and self-seeking. They have re- 
fused to adopt new taxing systems. They have 
refused to study social movements. They have 
been parsimonious with the schools, and they 
have had the effrontery to pass adverse judg- 
ment on the experiments which the schools 
have been trying in the effort to prepare society 
for its new day. There are the exasperating 
critics who belong to our own fraternity, seek- 
ers after a little cheap notoriety, carping and 
complaining but doing nothing to clarify the 
situation. If the worst that our critics say 
were true, there would still be ample ground 
for pride in what has been achieved. 

Very little imagination is required to frame 
an accurate picture of what has been happen- 
ing. A short generation ago the upper grades 
of the elementary school and the whole high 
school were attended by limited numbers of 
pupils, all of whom were seeking the same kind 
of education. The majority of the young peo- 
ple of the country were leaving the schools 
before they reached the seventh grade and were 
finding their places in industry. The commu- 
nity found it comparatively easy to support 
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schools because the attendance was small, espe- 
cially at the upper levels. Then came the 
change, not primarily in the schools but primar- 
ily in the industrial and social systems. Great 
numbers of pupils of an entirely new type 
were sent to school. Teachers were called on 
to conduct classes made up of young people 
who had no slightest interest in the traditional 
subjects. Although the teachers had not 
been trained by society to give instruction in 
new subjects, they willingly tried as best they 
could to meet the situation forced upon them. 
Many teachers equipped to teach Latin or 
mathematics tried to organize courses in Eng- 
lish and science and the arts. Society, be it 
repeated, made no adequate provision for the 
reception in the schools of the young people 
whom it crowded into those institutions. It 
was the teachers who met the situation, not 
the industrial system. The United States Office 
of Education is authority for the statement 
that the high schools of 1890 taught nine sub- 
jects, whereas the high schools of today include 
in their programs as many as two hundred and 
fifty subjects. It is no wonder that some of the 
new courses are open to criticism. They are 
emergency measures intended to provide for 
young people who have been pushed out of in- 
dustry. Even the elementary grades have been 
obliged to change the content of their courses 
in the effort to keep pupils interested and 
alert. The institutions of higher education 
have expanded their curriculums to include 
commerce and forestry, agriculture and engi- 
neering, and other lines of information and 
training wholly absent from their programs of 
instruction a generation ago. 

Some of the additions to school programs 
of instruction have been made because new 
bodies of knowledge have accumulated in re- 
cent years. It should not be overlooked, how- 
ever, that the impulse which stimulates man to 
seek new bodies of knowledge originates in 
modern civilization itself. Knowledge grows in 
response to the demands of life. Every devel- 
opment of modern life has compelled the cur- 
riculums of the schools to expand. 

Of course, the introduction of new courses 
has been slow. Even today some schools are 
unable to offer suitable instruction to their 
pupils, I remember going some years ago, as a 
member of the staff of a state school survey, 
to visit a small rural high school. I climbed 
up a steep hillside and found some eighty or 
ninety pupils in a school building which had 
no equipment but fixed desks and bare walls. 
The rooms of this school were obviously in- 
tended for textbook courses. There were three 
teachers, including the principal, a young and 
inexperienced college graduate. The school 
was in a continuous uproar. I stayed until 
school was dismissed, or, perhaps I should say, 
until the session broke up for the day. I sat 
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down with the principal and asked him what 
was the matter. He answered by saying that 
the pupils were not interested in their studies. 
“What are they interested in?” I asked. The 
answer was one of the most revealing I have 
ever heard. “What are they interested in?” 
he replied. “The bus ride.” The bus ride took 
those children out of their squalid homes. It 
gave them companionship. It carried them 
along one of industry’s new highways. It took 
them up the hillside and deposited them in a 
place where society unfortunately had made no 
adequate provision for their reception. Society 
sent them where there was none of the thrill 
of the bus ride, where there were no contacts 
with the productive industries which they were 
eager to enter. They were not interested. Who 
was to blame? The three teachers, the tradi- 
tional subjects of the curriculum, or the indus- 
trial and social systems, which sent to the school 
erected for one purpose young people who 
were absolutely unadjusted to that purpose? 

Restless, uninterested pupils express emphat- 
ically, though not intelligently, the demand of 
society for a new program of instruction. A 
new program of instruction cannot be developed 
in a day or a year. It requires the highest 
intelligence to prepare new courses adapted to 
the demands of a new type of life. Not only 
so, but, when schools begin to experiment in 
the organization of new courses, it always hap- 
pens that some members of the older generation 
charge the schools with being full of fads and 
frills. In the city in which I live there has 
been much criticism of the schools because an 
industrial high school for girls teaches milli- 
nery. A very good way to answer this criticism 
would, in my judgment, be for the city to re- 
quire the persons who object to millinery to 
interest the girls in that industrial high school 
in a traditional subject of unquestioned respec- 
tability, such as Latin or trigonometry. 

The schools stand between the generation 
which is passing out and has no adequate un- 
derstanding of the new social order and the 
oncoming generation, which is eager to take its 
part in the world and unwilling to be bound by 
the fetters of a narrow program conceived and 
established in a day when machinery was new 
and cities were uncommon. 

I have perhaps spent more time than I 
should in discussing the past. Our meeting 
today is far more concerned with the future 
than it is with society’s failure to recognize its 
duty to young people. Our present task is one 
of consolidation and organization, of improve- 
ment and amplification, of education. 

After all, there is a hopeful possibility of in- 
spiring American society with enthusiasm for 
a new educational program. The individual 
parents of this country are eager to provide 
their children with opportunities which were 
denied to themselves. The increase in school 
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population is the aggregate result of many a 
domestic conference in which it was decided 
that the family must make a sacrifice in order 
that its younger members may be equipped as 
fully as possible for success in life. Even 
when the parents who send their children to 
school pass through the period of emotional 
disturbance which always attends the paying 
of taxes, they are eagerly desirous of securing 
advantages for their children. If we can keep 
the parent as taxpayer fully conscious of his 
duty as a parent, adequate support can be 
secured for the schools. 

A striking exhibition of the fundamental 
American attitude toward education has been 
furnished during the past few months by the 
citizens of the State of North Carolina. That 
state, which recently passed a new school law, 
has witnessed some fifteen referendums on school 
support. Each of these referendums was ini- 
tiated for the purpose of reducing local taxes. 
Each referendum was made possible by a peti- 
tion signed by 25 per cent of the voters of the 
district. The campaigns which preceded the 
referendums were so clear in the issues which 
they presented that every one of the referen- 
dums resulted in a vote favorable to the con- 
tinuation of local taxes and the maintenance 
of the schools. 

With the assurance which such examples 
supply, school administrators can well afford 
to attack with new courage and zeal the prob- 
lems of the schools. We have not yet reached 
the highest levels to which we can attain. We 
have developed many new courses to meet the 
needs of modern life. We can now ask whether 
it is possible to make the present courses 
better and whether it is desirable to intro- 
duce into the curriculum new courses which 
will add essential elements to the program of 
instruction. 

I believe that we can reorganize instruction 
in high schools and colleges so as to provide 
more compact and therefore more _ useful 
courses. I venture the rough estimate that the 
two hundred and fifty subjects now taught in 
the high schools of the United States can be 
reorganized into some ninety or a hundred sub- 
stantial courses. At the college level the pro- 
cess of rearranging the contents of courses has 
made rapid progress in recent years. Orienta- 
tion courses, or general-survey courses, as they 
are sometimes called, have gathered up the 
scattered findings of specialists and are pre- 
senting to students the essentials of large fields 
of knowledge. The curriculum of the elemen- 
tary school has been reorganized in such an effi- 
cient way that the lower grades cover ade- 
quately the rudimentary subjects. The upper 
grades are detaching themselves from the lower 
school and are taking on the pattern of the high 
school. All these changes are alike in that they 
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are consolidating and systematizing the courses 
which were invented to meet the needs of pres- 
ent-day society. The reorganization thus hope- 
fully begun calls for the best intelligence of 
our profession. Not only so, but it is our duty 
to show communities how important it is for 
the young people of the nation that time and 
energy be expended in this labor of recon- 
structing the curriculum. 

Boards of education are in the habit of 
spending public money on teaching. They do 
not always understand that there is a function 
of the educational system quite as important 
as teaching, that is, the function of collecting 
materials to be taught and of arranging these 
materials so as to make them most valuable 
to pupils. If the world were static and if a 
subject of instruction once introduced into the 
school program could always be taught in ex- 
actly the same way generation after genera- 
tion, school boards might possibly be justified 
in asking teachers to devote all their energies to 
mere routine teaching. We all know, however, 
that the world is not static and that the schools 
cannot be content to repeat the same materials 
year after year. Therefore, school boards must 
be persuaded to provide for constant and vigor- 
ous reorganization of materials of instruction. 
My recommendation, therefore, is that we en- 
list the cooperation of communities through 
their representatives on boards of education in 
a better organization of the school program. I 
have tried to lay foundations for a campaign 
looking toward this better organization by 
pointing out that society is responsible for the 
present state of the schools and that society in 
general is obligated to cooperate with school 
people in perfecting educational institutions 
and adjusting them to the needs of modern 
life. 

If I could have my way, I would bring it to 
pass that the leading citizens of every com- 
munity would come together and discuss educa- 
tion, not as a political or financial issue but as 
one of society’s greatest undertakings. I do 
not believe that the community as a whole rea- 
lizes its obligations to the schools. If we of the 
schools have been remiss in not seeing to it 
that the schools receive adequate public atten- 
tion, let us resolve today that we will be more 
active in bringing together the leaders and 
informing them with regard to the experiments 
through which we are reorganizing the schools. 

May I make a second recommendation? Man 
has been so busy compelling the material world 
to serve him that he has not taken time to un- 
derstand the social institutions which he has 
invented. Especially is it true of our own na- 
tion that we have expended our energy in pio- 
neering. We have swept across the continent 
and mastered its physical resources. Today 
we are discovering that the material resources 
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which we have accumulated may be our de- 
struction unless we learn what government is 
and what transportation and communication 
do to human beings. We do not know what 
money is and how it determines the progress 
or lack of progress of nations and of the world. 

It would, of course, be foolish to hope that 
we can overcome our ignorance ‘regarding 
social institutions and social forces in a day. 
It is even more foolish to omit from the pro- 
gram of our public schools the study of social 
institutions. We teach pupils in the elementary 
schools to compute taxes, but we do not tell 
them about taxes. We teach pupils in the high 
schools the history of ancient states and their 
problems, but we dare not discuss the urgent 
present-day problem of who shall own public 
utilities in the cities of the United States. We 
seem to be afraid that some local banker or 
board member or the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will interfere if we discuss public utilities. 
The Federal Trade Commission has indeed in 
recent years practically banished the topic of 
public utilities from the high schools of the 
United States. I do not have the honor of ac- 
quaintance with the gentlemen of this com- 
mission, but I am quite sure that the Federal 
Trade Commission is not so constituted that it 
can be trusted with the power to determine 
either positively or negatively what shotld be 
taught in the schools. 

My recommendation is that we who are di- 
rectly responsible for the schools be the first to 
recognize the obligation to introduce the young 
people of America to a fuller knowledge of 
social institutions than is now supplied by 
American education. If I had my way, I 
would bring to pass that the center and core 
of the school curriculum at every level would 
be instruction regarding the social order. I 
would teach pupils, when they use number, that 
they are enjoying the advantages of one of the 
greatest intellectual inventions that the race 
has ever perfected. When they study science, I 
would have them learn that knowledge is the 
product of long cooperative labor. When they 
study literature, I would have them realize 
that they are being initiated into the ideals of 
the civilization of which they are a part. 

It is no simple task to transform the cur- 
riculums of the schools into the instruments for 
the spread of social-mindedness. I have re- 
ferred to experiments in other lands. Com- 
munism has laid its hand on youth and has 
shown its determination to dominate society by 
compelling thinking to follow prescribed lines. 
Dictatorship has organized youth to perpetuate 
its undemocratic rule. It is our opportunity 
and our duty to evolve a plan of education that 
will provide every individual with that broad 
training which leads to freedom of the type 
guided by insight and understanding. If the 
freedom which our form of society boasts as its 
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greatest virtue is to be conserved and fostered, 
our people must depend not on a political doc- 
trine inculcated by drastic compulsion but on 
enlightenment. 

I have argued with such vigor as I can com- 
mand for a consolidation of the school program 
and for the introduction of a new core into the 
curriculums of all schools. What I have advo- 
cated cannot be accomplished by any single 
school system or by any loosely integrated or- 
ganization. This department meets year after 
year, bringing together agencies which have 
great potential influence. After our meeting we 
scatter, and as single administrators we are 
comparatively ineffective in reconstructing the 
curriculum or improving the attitude of the 
public towards schools. 

Representatives of the natural sciences were 
able during the war to organize a foundation 
which has been powerful in promoting the cul- 
tivation of all the studies that have to do with 
material things. The schools of this country 
need an educational foundation which shall be 
the center of cooperative studies and of co- 
operative action. This foundation, if it is to 
be effective, will require resources at least as 
large as those now devoted to the promotion of 
the natural sciences. Should not this depart- 
ment be energetic, together with other educa- 
tional organizations, in bringing into being an 
educational foundation the functions of which 
will be the study of the internal problems of 
the schools and the development of a clear 
understanding of the relation of the schools to 
industry, business, and politics? What the edu- 
cational system of this country needs is organ- 
ized and informed leadership. 

It is futile to wait for the government to 
move if the representatives of educational ad- 
ministration exhibit no power of concerted ac- 
tion. It is futile to duplicate efforts at scat- 
tered points. The wisdom of educational lead- 
ers must be focused, and their influence must 
be strengthened through cooperation. 

In every part of this nation individual school 
administrators are struggling to meet as best 
they can an emergency which threatens the in- 
stitutions we serve. There is a very general 
lack of understanding on the part of the peo- 
ple of the United States of the unique character 
of their educational system. We have come to 
a time of stress ill prepared to meet its de- 
mands. The emergency has revealed to us weak- 
nesses which we must correct. 

Only through concerted action can we effec- 
tively carry out the injunction of our great 
leader: 

“Promote, then, as an object of primary im- 
portance, institutions for the general diffusion 
of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of 
a government gives force to public opinion, it 
is essential that public opinion should be en- 
lightened.” 
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Making Democracy Safe* 
RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


Secretary of the Interior 


A family party was being entertained by a 
visitor playing the accordion. He noted the 
keen interest of a little boy in everything that 
he did and thought he saw in him the early 
signs of musical ability. Finally the boy could 
restrain himself no longer and spoke to his 
mother. Desirous of knowing what this 
aspiring embryo musician had revealed the 
curious player asked for this first evidence of 
vocational aptitude, but the mother replied: 
“Johnnie says he would like to get his hands on 
that thing; he bet he could pull it apart.” 

When one looks at our democratic form of 
government playing a wide variety of tunes 
in many parts of the earth, he is conscious of 
how many Johnnies there are who do not 
know how the instruments have been made, 
how hard the tunes are to play or even what 
music is but who want to get their hands on 
them to see whether they can be pulled apart. 
Fortunately, there is much cohesion in democ- 
racy. Fundamentally, we are group or herd 
animals with the planning instinct and with 
the necessity of continued care of our progeny 
over many years before they attain self-sup- 
porting maturity. This has made us cautious. 
Part of our planning is to create or develop a 
proper social feeling in our children. We cul- 
tivate loyalty, fair play, decency, and “playing 
the game” not only for our comfort but as 
necessary insurance against disaster. Roughly 
speaking, popular government is a response to 
an inherent desire for participation in the life 
about us. Up to date, in spite of obvious de- 
fects and many failures, it is the best expres- 
sion of human unity in herd management that 
has yet been devised. We say we have faith 
in democracy, faith in the people. Is there a 
secure basis for that faith? If not, are there 
safeguards that can be found and used to give 
security? 

It makes one shudder to see the effects of 
mass emotion and hysteria. We need no longer 
go back to the French Revolution for evidence 
of the brutality, blind action, and the destruc- 
tive qualities of the unleashed savage latent 
in all men. There is danger too in the excess 
of power of intercommunication science has 
given us with our growing control over that 
force to which we have given the name “elec- 
tricity.’ To capture and put to work the 
lightning of the heavens is one of our chief 
human accomplishments. Will it bind democ- 
racy together or explode it? It can spread 
evil as rapidly as good. It widens the attack 
on the emotions by the demagogue just as it 
permits the intellect to acquire information. 
In simpler days the quack spoke only to those 





*Address before N.E.A. Department of Superin- 
tendence, Washington, D. C. 
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he could gather about the end of his wagon; 
now his voice may reach every fireside. 
Whether his selfish aim is to cater to human 
ills or economic disorder or to breed dissatisfac- 
tion, is immaterial. Unless his audience is im- 
munized by education and disciplined in self- 
control, he may be the percussion cap of the 
explosion. 

We have had the safety of isolation in our 
broad country with its distances. We face now 
the danger of a needed national and even world 
unity. How can we build our central govern- 
ment out of strong individual units each solid 
and self-contained? We must remember the Ti- 
tantic. Built of steel, organized to the last word, 
centralized with a complete unit control, she 
carried her crew and passengers boldly across 
the Atlantic. Out of the mists looms an ice- 
berg, a crash and down she goes. Democracy 
can afford to be somewhat sloppy to be safe. 
As Byrce said, it is like a raft, hard to navigate 
but harder to sink. A ship with forty-eight 
compartments is hard to wreck. 

In this era of too rapid growth, of amalga- 
mation, of centralized power, we must fight 
for safety through effective local government 
and local control. It is bad enough to have 
more people on the pay roll than on the land 
without making it worse by over-centralization 
in Washington. So complete is the mastery 
of the nervous system over our bodies that the 
prick of a knitting needle in one place in the 
upper spinal cord means death. We want no 
such mastery of our central government over 
the welfare of the people of a continent. 

The school teacher writes the insurance 
policy of democracy. To him or her must come 
democracy’s new recruits, a motley group, but 
each one charged with potentialities for good 
or evil. What a responsibility to take a large 
share of that time which is life of all our 
youth up to about eighteen years of age and 
use it in such a way that democracy will be 
safe. For each child must go through the 
process of unfolding, or developing person- 
ality, of making a success. The number of 
children depends upon the birth rate. The 
quality of children depends upon chance com- 
binations of chromosomes., The birth of a 
child gives civilization a new recruit with un- 
known potentialities. Organized society must 
work with what it has. It must use every re- 
source to see that with growth each child be- 
comes self-supporting and a contributor to the 
general social welfare. Inevitably, there will 
be a number of those who are handicapped or 
who will become handicapped with the years. 
The school, with its broad functions, must deal 
with children in such a way that they will ac- 
quire a sense of service to their fellow man and 
to society in general. There must grow up in 
their minds the concept of a country to serve, 

(Turn to page 656) 
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Training School Demonstrations for us 


In-Service Teachers 


L. H. WAGENHORST 


Director of Training Schools, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 


The opportunities for continuing growth in 
the teaching profession are unique for those 
who desire to profit by them. After candi- 
dates in other comparable professions are 
licensed, they usually begin practice on their 
own responsibility and are left largely to their 
own resources to carry on. Trial and error 
are the most vital factors in the procedure. 
New discoveries, techniques, and practices are 
acquired and utilized through practical ex- 
perience, professional reading, and discus- 
sions at conventions. Beginning teachers on 
the other hand, especially in the larger cities, 
boroughs, and towns, have expert supervisors 
upon whom they can rely for help in the early 
stages of their in-service experience. Fur- 
thermore, teacher-training institutions and su- 
perintendents of schools appreciate more 
keenly than heretofore that the development 
and growth of new entrants into our profes- 
sion are cooperative enterprises. Extending 
the period of training to four years beyond 
high school for all teachers will not minimize 
this responsibility. More effective skills, a 
broader background of subject matter, and a 
sounder educational philosophy should be ac- 
quired, to be sure, as a result of additional 
time spent in preparation. Adjustments in 
the field will nevertheless still have to be made. 
A finished product for all types of positions 
and school systems is expecting too much. 

During the last school year (1930-1931) 
the training school of the State Teachers Col- 


lege, Slippery Rock, invited superintendents, 
supervisors, building principals, and teachers, 
in its service area, to a series of Saturday 
demonstrations in the Campus Training School. 
The response far exceeded the fondest ex- 
pectations. The last Saturday of January, of 
February, of March, and of April, was des- 
ignated for this purpose. The training school 
was closed on Monday of demonstration week. 
A schedule of demonstrations was prepared 
a week in advance and mailed to supervisory 
officers. One county superintendent asked to 
have a copy for each teacher in his county to 
mail with his monthly news letter. All the 
teaching was done by the regular training 
teachers. Student teachers served as ushers. 
One student teacher remained in each home 
room to receive the observers and distribute 
lesson plans, samples of multigraphed seat- 
work, mimeographed units of work, and other 
materials useful to visitors. 

The visitors’ register shows that a large 
area was represented by the observers. Teach- 
ers from school districts within a radius of 
one hundred miles of Slippery Rock were 


present. About one-half of the visitors were 
alumni. Most of them came from cities and 
boroughs. Very few teachers of ungraded 


schools took advantage of this opportunity 
to observe experienced demonstrators. It 
would be expected that the more recent gradu- 
ates would be in the majority, but teachers 
with experience ranging from one to forty 


The following table shows the attendance on the various dates, distributed 
by position of visitor and grade of work visited. 
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years were rather evenly distributed. Inter- 
est and encouragement on the part of super- 
visory officers were probably the most signifi- 
cant factors in the attendance. 

One elementary school principal in a city 
of 55,000 population brought all of her teach- 
ers, except two, to one of the meetings. This 
particular principal had observed quite fre- 
quently at the Training School. She knew 
the teaching qualities of the several demon- 
strators from previous observation. She had 
asked her teachers to look for certain tech- 
niques and teaching skills in the rooms to 
which they were assigned for observation. 
The following Monday at a teachers’ meeting 
observations were reported and discussed. This 
principal has been most enthusiastic in her 
attitude toward these demonstrations. 


A superintendent of a small city in the serv- 
ice area was eager to have his elementary 
teachers spend more time on silent reading 
and use supplementary materials such as vis- 
ual aids, multigraphed educative seatwork, 
and reference books, in their teaching. He 
spent one Saturday in observation and the fol- 
lowing month he brought his elementary teach- 
ers with specific instructions to observe and 
confer with certain teachers, when opportunity 
afforded. 

The writer spent five days early in April 
in consultation work with the intermediate 
grade teachers of a small city. In a group 
conference at the close, he made some sug- 
gestions of a general nature for improve- 
ment and then gave these teachers an in- 
vitation to visit the Training School the last 
Saturday of the month where they might see 
demonstrated some of the techniques which 
he had recommended. Exactly 50% of these 
teachers made the forty-five-mile trip for the 
demonstrations. 

It is customary for us to check with county 
and city superintendents each year on the 
work of those graduates who are giving their 
first year of service. Every effort possible 
is made to have those who are encountering 
difficulties of a remediable nature come to 
the demonstrations. Occasionally their work 
has been observed and their weaknesses cata- 
logued by a member of the staff. Under such 
circumstances, observations can be directed 
and conferences held with those who are in 
a position to give help. 

Not the least important feature of this proj- 
ect has been the hearty cooperation of par- 
ents, pupils, and training teachers. The at- 
tendance on demonstration days has been as 
good as, if not better than, on regular school 
days. The pupils come to school dressed in 
their best clothes and seemingly emotionally 
conscious that this is a “red letter” day for 
them. The demonstrators are likewise on high 
tension, eager to demonstrate their art. Co- 
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operating teachers in outlying training cen- 
ters consider it an opportunity to form closer 
contacts with their colleagues in the Campus 
Training School. 

Superintendents of repute even today fre- 
quently criticize teacher-training institutions 
because they allege that students do their 
practice teaching in an artificial setting. Eight 
or ten pupils to the grade, a supervisor for 
several grades, and the minimum equipment 
with textbooks copyrighted before the days 
of educational research, were the rule in times 
past. But when these critics spend a day in 
a modern fireproof building which has the 
latest equipment, rooms averaging thirty-five 
children to the grade, and a master teacher 
in charge of every room, they have to admit 
that a new era in teacher training has dawned. 
—American Association of Teachers Colleges 
Quarterly. 


The Place of Chamber Music in 
Secondary Schools 


Education is dynamic. With social changes, 
there is a shifting of emphasis. All curricula 
revolve about the general objectives of educa- 
tion, which in turn change more slowly than 
the individual subject matter of any given cur- 
riculum. 

What direction is education in instrumental 
music taking at present time? The trend seems 
to be from mass production to an intensive 
reworking of the field. Refinement of pro- 
cedures, more highly selected materials, sub- 
sidiary activities reflecting back upon the gen- 
eral structure, all show that a change in em- 
phasis is taking place. The vocational objec- 
tive of music education has lost ground in re- 
cent years, while the leisure-time objective has 
gained potency. Social and physical objectives 
remain essentially unchanged. Thus, music 
studies which prepare for a favorable use of 
leisure are essential in the curricula of the 
modern secondary school. 

The term “Chamber Music” is attended by 
several definitions. Music for the drawing 
room; music of the salon type, for small groups 
of players, with string instruments predomi- 
nating; compositions using classic style and 
form; concerted music, intellectual in content. 
All of these are attributes of chamber music, 
but for the purposes of secondary public educa- 
tion we must draw our definition even more 
broadly—embodying all the above mentioned 
elements and including an even larger range of 
material. 

Our major premise then is: How does the 
study of chamber music as a part of the 
music curriculum in the secondary school con- 
tribute to the realization of the major objec- 
tives of education?—J. Leon Ruddick, Super- 
visor of High School Orchestras, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Purposes, Problems, and Profits of 
Principals’ Associations—The View- 
point of the State Education Association* 


J. F. FAUST 
Principal of High School, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Our State Education Association includes 
some 64,000 members. About 62,000 of these 
are persons actively engaged in school work. 
Something over 1,200 high school principals 
are included in this membership. 

It is obviously a grave responsibility for any 
one individual to attempt to express the view- 
point of 62,000 other individuals without some 
very effective means of securing a cross-section 
of opinion from such body. 

Realizing this difficulty, the writer has ap- 
proached this subject by determining what, if 
anything, has been expressed by the State Edu- 
cation Association, either in Constitution, Plat- 
form, Code of Ethics, or by officials, which 
might be interpreted as relating to our subject. 
Then by comparing what are generally consid- 
ered the purposes, problems, and profits of 
principals’ associations with the expressions of 
the State Association, determine whether or 
not there is a correspondence between the two. 

A summary of the extracts from the Consti- 
tution, Platform, and Code of Ethics of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
combined with the study of the annual program 
and the opinions expressed by members of the 
Executive Council of the Association, presents 
the following purposes and statements: 

To promote the general educational welfare 

of the State 

To foster professional zeal 

To advance educational standards 

To establish and maintain helpful, friendly 

relationships 

To promote the welfare of the children of 

this great Commonwealth 

To foster professional growth and elevate 

teaching to a higher plane in public esteem 

To awaken the people to a realization of the 

importance of the schools 

To encourage continued and thorough re- 

search on educational problems as a basis 
for revised standards and procedures 

To stand for equality of opportunity and 

adequate support by the organization of 
larger units of control 


*Delivered at Schoolmen’s Week and the South- 
eastern Convention District of P.S.E.A., March 9, 
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To secure adequate and equitable financial 

support 

To urge every member to be a progressive 

student of education 

a. By utilizing educational literature 

b. By attending and participating in edu- 
cational meetings 

c. By experimentation and collection of 
data on educational theories 

To urge cooperation with school heads and 

loyalty to them on the part of principals 
and other school employees 

To promote education by studying a wide 

range of secondary problems in the annual 
meetings 

To encourage the organization of principals’ 

associations for the following reasons as 

seen by Executive Council members: 

a. They are valuable in developing a school 
system 

b. They are valuable for the development 
of a cooperative spirit 

c. They are worth while as a get-together 
for discussing principals’ problems 

d. They are needed to coordinate research 
activities and exchange experiences. 

If one summarizes the purposes of a Princi- 
pals’ Association, he secures a list of general 
objectives something like the following: 

1. To make available to entire group the re- 

sults of individual and small group experi- 

mentation and research 

. To exchange administrative experiences 
and promote mutual understanding with 
reference thereto 

3. To stimulate professional growth 

4. To assist in determining sound objectives 

for secondary education and to strive 
toward the attainment of these objectives 

5. To assist in interpreting the schools to 

the public 

6. To unify and socialize a large group of 

widely separated administrators who have 
mutual problems and mutual interests. 

A mere glimpse at these objectives discloses 
the fact that they correspond very closely to 
the aims and ideals of the State Association. 
It is true, of course, that the State Association 
does not mention specifically the desirability of 


to 
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organizing principals’ associations, but the 
mere fact that there is such a close correspond- 
ence between the purposes of the two organiza- 
tions would indicate that principals’ associa- 
tions would be most desirable agencies in help- 
ing to attain the ideals of the mother organiza- 
tion. 

The past three decades have witnessed great 
strides forward in secondary education. The 
growth, however, has been so rapid that edu- 
cators have not always had the opportunity to 
test thoroughly before putting into practice. 
Partly as a result of this mushroom growth, 
partly because of the lack of properly trained 
men and women to cope with the situation, and 
partly because society was not ready to assume 
the financial obligation of a high school train- 
ing for every man’s son and daughter, we are 
left today with a vast array of problems in sec- 
ondary education. 

Someone must face these problems and at- 
tempt their solution. A large part of this re- 
sponsibility lies with those who have been en- 
trusted with the secondary schools—the princi- 
pals themselves. The solution must be a cooper- 
ative one, and associations of interested princi- 
pals appear to be the logical groups. They find 
themselves therefore confronted with such dy- 
namic problems as the following: 


1. What is the best type of school organiza- 
tion—the 8-4 plan; 6-6; 6-3-3; 6-4-4; or 
some type yet untried? 

2. What is the most desirable school year— 
a portion of the calendar year or all of it? 

3. What length of school day produces 
maximum results—a short uninterrupted 
day or a longer one with breaks for 
pupils and teachers for rest and recrea- 
tion? What utilization should be made of 
the evenings, if any? 

4, What length periods of instruction are 
most desirable, and what is the most 
efficient way to utilize them? All recita- 
tion? Part recitation and part study? 
Directed study? Contracts? Challenges? 
Or what? 

5. What are the optimum sizes of classes 
for different types of work? Is the best 
work done in small, medium, or large- 
sized classes? In homogeneous groups or 
in heterogeneous groups? 

6. How many different types of activity 
should pupils be allowed to engage in? 
What are the determining factors? 

7. What should be included in the curric- 
ulum? 

8. What about methods of teaching, meas- 
urement of results, and remedial work? 
What is best? 

9. What does guidance involve and how best 
meet the problem of individual needs? 
How best care for the social development 
of the pupils? 
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10. How nearly have we attained the ideal 
records and reports? 

11. Have we met and solved the problem of 
preparation for college entrance and the 
follow-up of the pupil after he has 
entered college? 

12. Just what are extra-class activities, and 
how may they be best utilized? 

18. What training should our teachers of 
secondary subjects have? What training 
and preparation are best for the prin- 
cipal? 

14. How can the principal best promote 
satisfactory and adequate teacher per- 
formance and growth? 

15. Are we making the maximum use of 
educational agencies outside the schools? 

16. What is the best way of keeping the 
public informed of what is going on in 
its high schools? 

17. Is the public getting the most for its 
large expenditures for buildings, equip- 
ment, and instruction in its high schools? 

18. Last, but not least, just what are we 
attempting to do for our boys and girls? 
Are we working toward definite or in- 
definite ends? 

Surely a solution of any or all of these very 
vital problems in secondary education would 
supplement the aims, purposes, and ideals of 
the State Association. It is therefore safe at 
least to assume that the State Association 
would be benefited by any organized effort to 
study and solve these problems, which are so 
closely allied to its own work. 

Organized effort invariably brings results, 
and there is no question about the profits which 
would accrue from earnest and conscientious 
individual and group work on these most im- 
portant problems. 

Among the many profits which are bound 
to accrue from a systematic approach on the 
part of principals’ associations, may we men- 
tion these? 

1. More efficient administration by the prin- 
cipal as a result of the contacts made and 
added information received in association 
work 

2. The possession by the participating prin- 
cipal of a library of most valuable mono- 
graphs, pamphlets, and mimeographed 
material on school problems, contributed 
by members of the organization as a 
result of research—material which would 
have otherwise been lost or restricted to 
the use of a very small group, or more 
likely to an individual 

3. A professional alertness in the principal 
as a result of his attending meetings and 
assisting in the solution of problems 

4. A broader view by the principal of the 
whole problem of education, and accord- 

(Turn to page 656) 
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Origin of Method 


FRED W. HOSLER 
Supervising Principal, Hatboro, Pa. 


During the past several years there has been 
much discussion among professional leaders in 
education as to whether an understanding of 
method or a mastery of subject matter was 
more important in the success of a teacher. If 
one gives thought to this controversy, he can- 
not help coming to the conclusion that if a 
person is well grounded in subject matter and 
is engaged in the profession of teaching, the 
same individual soon comes face to face with 
the problem of method or methods. 

If teaching is to reach its highest degree of 
efficiency, there is a common ground upon which 
thoroughness in subject matter and a broad 
understanding of all phases of method and 
philosophy of education can meet. In this 
article an attempt will be made to outline 
briefly a short history of the development of 
method during the past half century and to 
point out a responsibility that great profes- 
sional schools of education owe to those en- 
gaged in teaching, and through them to the 
general public financing our vast program of 
American education. 

A half century ago the word “method” or 
“philosophy” was unknown in the then limited 
and sparse program of public education. The 
typical public school resembled the schools of 
a much earlier period. Materials of instruc- 
tion were narrow, traditional, and medieval in 
character. Methods in teaching were harsh, 
brutal, and wasteful. Teachers were un- 
trained and worked without supervision or 
direction. 

One must admit that these earlier schools 
turned out some very successful products, and 
one might assume, then as now, that often 
pupils learn and grow in spite of their en- 
vironment or their opportunities. One thing 
was certain, the earlier school reached a very 
small percentage of boys and girls. The great 
program of mass education was hardly in its 
beginning. 

Little was known of the nature of child life. 
Children were looked upon as evil spirits and 
unregenerated. Their will had to be broken. 
All religious creeds would bless the union in 
marriage of two individuals and then would de- 
clare the offspring of this union a scion of evil. 
This is one of many instances in which our 
early American churches, founded upon a 
philosophy of tolerance, became more _ in- 
tolerant than the sects from which they sepa- 
rated. Iron discipline, formal and informal, was 
the fashionable doctrine of the time. Children 
were not allowed to know the joys of living. 
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School tasks were disagreeable and difficult, 
carried on in dismal surroundings at the com- 
mand of a stern teacher. There was no re- 
lation between the school and outside life, and 
no conception of education as growth and de- 
velopment had yet appeared. 

During the latter part of the 19th century 
influences from Europe came into America and 
advanced many educational reforms. One out- 
standing influence was that of Johann Hein- 
rich Pestalozzi (1746-1827). He maintained 
from the beginning that education of children 
was aided or retarded by methods employed in 
their teaching. He taught that education is the 
natural progressive and harmonious develop- 
ment of all the powers and capacities of a 
human being. It was the chief means of all 
social reform and human improvement. That, 
above all, education is a natural process and 
not an artificial one; that it should be based 
upon the natural instincts, capacities, inter- 
ests, and activities of the child; that instruc- 
tion must consider the nature of child life and 
the progressive development of the child mind. 
Pestalozzi laid the basis for the modern ele- 
mentary school. He urged the use of the im- 
mediate environment or experience of the child 
as the most valuable means and materials of 
instruction. He was a strong advocate of 
universal education. Strange that these theories 
of a great philosopher of the last century can 
today sound so modern, and mute evidence 
that truths in science and education are 
eternally present and need only be interpreted 
and intelligently used! 

Many changes in methods came into our 
educational program as a result of the 
philosophy of Pestalozzi, a few of which will 
be described very briefly. 


1. The substitution of observation and in- 
vestigation instead of memorizing and 
class discussion 

2. Attempt at creative thinking instead of 
reciting 

3. The softening of school discipline 

4. Broadening of the understanding and love 
of child life 

5. Object teaching and oral instruction in 
arithmetic, geography, language, drawing, 
writing, reading, elementary science, and 
music. Object teaching led to instruction 
in elementary science and to improved 
teaching of geography. 


Pestalozzi’s philosophy was adopted and put 
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into practice by Superintendent Sheldon of the 
Oswego, N. Y., schools about 1861. These 
schools were widely studied and frequently 
visited and had wide influence in establishing 
the new philosophy in education in America. 

Johann Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841) was 
a disciple of Pestalozzi and also had a profound 
influence on educational method and practices 
in America. Herbart taught that education 
was to develop character and to prepare for 
social usefulness. He advocated interest as the 
most important element in good teaching, adop- 
tion of instruction to past experiences and the 
present attitude of the pupil, of systematic and 
methodical treatment of facts or subject mat- 
ter, the correlation or unification of subjects or 
studies. 

Out of Herbart’s philosophy and his em- 
phasis on interest grew the cultural epoch 
theory in education, the five formal steps of in- 
struction, and the tendency toward formalism. 
His teaching enlarged the elementary cur- 
riculum by the introduction of historical stories, 
literary material, and literary classics, and 
substituted real literature for conventional 
readers. He gave to those in education a 
broader conception in the teaching of history. 
He encouraged correlation between geography 
and history, arithmetic and geography, and 
arithmetic and constructive work. He em- 
phasized self-activity and the application of 
psychology to educational practices. 

The work of Friedrich Froebel, another 
disciple of Pestalozzi, came at the same time as 
Herbart and was instrumental in starting the 
kindergarten, the manual training, and the 
constructive activity movements in the school 
room. His underlying philosophy was “Learn 
to do by doing.” The kindergarten movement, 
started by Froebel, has had a more thorough 
and wider development in the United States 
than in any country in Europe. 

In a discussion of the development of method 
in education, it would be impossible to leave 
out the name of John Dewey, our greatest 
American educational philosopher. All are 
familiar with the fundamental points of his 
philosophy: 


1. Education is life. 

2. Education must be based on the nature of 
the child. 

38. Knowledge is a means of interpreting life 
and an instrument of control. 

4, The primary business of the school is to 
train children in cooperative and mutually 
helpful living. The school must repro- 
duce typical conditions of social life. This 
has had profound influence on _ school 
methods. 

5. The correlation of interest and effort in 
education. 


The influence of the philosophy of Dewey 
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has had profound influence on educational prac- 
tice and method in our own country and all over 
the world. One finds his name commonly used 
today in the newly formed schools of Russia. 

During the past twenty-five years, the in- 
fluence of psychology has been increasingly 
felt in the elementary, secondary, and higher 
educational program in every country of the 
world. Prominent among the leaders are 
Wundt, Cattell, James, G. Stanley Hall, and 
E. L. Thorndike. Their work has produced 
intelligence tests and measurements, the theory 
of individual differences, classification and 
progress of children in all levels of education, 
differentiated courses of study, statistical 
methods of problems of education, and ap- 
praisals of the value of subject matter in a 
curriculum—all means and agencies for the 
improvement and increased efficiency of school 
administration. 

This brief outline of the development of 
method brings us up to the present time. As 
one reads Dr. Bode’s recent book on “Con- 
flicting Psychologies of Learning,” he is 
brought face to face with the fact that in the 
field of psychology and in the general field of 
method there are many conflicting views, and 
that we are in an educational haze due partly 
to the distorted views of the disciples and fol- 
lowers of some of the great philosophers of 
education. I doubt very much if some of our 
living philosophers, such as Dewey and Thorn- 
dike, would recognize their own theories as ad- 
vocated by some of their earnest followers. 

I believe that the confused state can also 
be attributed to the disagreement on the part 
of our educational leaders. I am wondering if 
leaders, who should be our frontier thinkers in 
practices and method working in our great in- 
stitutions for study and research, do not owe 
an obligation to the great mass of teachers and 
leaders in our public schools and that, unless 
they can strike some common ground, the pub- 
lic may call for a real accounting. 


THE SECRETARIES of boards of school direc- 
tors of Mercer County on January 21 at the 
Court House in Mercer, organized an associa- 
tion to be known as the “School Secretaries 
Association of Mercer County.” Meetings are 
to be held the second Tuesday of February, 
May, August, and November. Officers elected 
were: President, J. I. Infield, Fredonia; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Helen K. Thompson, Greenville. 
The purpose of this organization is the discus- 
sion of mutual problems and an organized effort 
to have speakers that will be helpful in school 
work. The first meeting of the association 
was held in the assembly room, Penn High 
School, Greenville, on February 21, at which 
time the report of the State Secretaries Asso- 
ciation Convention and School Board Associa- 
tion Convention was given. 
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A Social and Economic Study 


of 


Gladstone Junior High School, Pittsburgh 


HARRY A. SNYDER 
Gladstone Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Much has been written concerning the 
philosophies, policies, procedures, methods, and 
organizations of educationalisms especially of 
a general and theoretical nature, and of an 
imitative, inductive type. Some of the present 
day philosophies regarding organization and 
curricula show the domination of institution- 
alism to such an extent that it is extremely 
doubtful whether some administrators would 
have the ability to organize a curriculum with- 
out the college outlining it in advance. It is 
the purpose of this article to attempt to analyze 
a specific and an actual situation in as many 
of its ramifications as possible (excepting or- 
ganization, supervision, and procedures), in 
terms of educational and vocational trends and 
policies for the especial benefit of those car- 
rying on its work. Credit for the development 
of an institution depends largely upon its 
leader; and plans and procedures here have 
not been the outcome of superimposition, but 
have been the result of skillful analyses which 
are both a challenge and guide to the ingenu- 
ity, ability, and initiative of the teacher. 

Policies and philosophies are the results of 
situations, experiences, character, training, 
environments, and reflection. They are sub- 
ject to change. The concept of education in 
this district has undergone a radical change 
in eight years. It has changed trom the in- 
stitutional to the practical and from the 
academic to the vocational plus a related and 
cultural background. The exploitation of the 
sixteen-year-old child and the marriage of the 
sixteen-year-old girl of the European im- 
migrant, as well as the employment of those 
between fourteen and sixteen years of age, 


have decreased rapidly. 


Intelligence 
On the basis of the Otis Intelligence Test 
the mean I. Q. for the entire school is 101.28 
with an S. D. of 11.8. Seven hundred and 
fifty-seven children are within the range 


_of normal intelligence, one hundred and sixty- 
| five are below, and one hundred and ninety- 


two are superior. No doubt the child from 
the foreign speaking home is under a language 
handicap when taking an intelligence test. 

Where there are sufficient sections in the 
same grade and in the same curricula, homo- 
geneous groupings are made on the basis of 
the I. Q.’s, interests, and achievements. Ten 


classes have a mean I. Q. of less than one 
hundred, and eighteen are above this mean. 
Even though grouped homogeneously sixteen 
classes have a standard deviation over ten 
which is indicative of considerable ranges and 
bi-modal frequencies in the distribution of intel- 
ligences. Each instructor is given a list of the 
intelligence quotients in each class and also a 
brief statistical analysis of each class as re- 
lated to the method, technique, and rate of 
progress to be employed. It is felt that the 
I. Q. has in itself a certain curricular and 
prognostic worth for differentiation between 
groups and individuals in their relation to 
possible standards, even though it does not com- 
prehend desirable traits and social values. At 
any rate there is a selective process and a great 
deal of measurement pervading all walks of 
life whether they be objective or subjective. 

Of the major nationalities represented in 
the school the child of American parents has 
the highest average intelligence. The mixed 
nationalities, the Czechoslovak and the Hun- 
garian are a good representative type. The 
Italian, the lowest of the major nationalities, 
presents in some instances a rather difficult 
problem intellectually, as well as socially, re- 
sulting no doubt from an environmental hered- 
ity which has been dominated by the powerful 
influences prevalent in Southern Europe. 

The children from the small family irrespec- 
tive of nationality have the higher intelligence, 
and the intelligence of the children also appears 
to be related to the occupational] level of the 


parent. : q 
Intelligence by Nationality 


Prego Mean 





BEER ccccacwesievcesneosciees 65 104.75 
ea ESA EA ANP ER cee ae 102 103.17 
CROeIING nie cre pecscescnescees 87 101.76 
DRIGIS 206060 coceecieeweactneas 178 8.52 
MURINE Gg Go c.cs tcc ns et cesccacance ns 153 95.93 
Relation of Size of Family to Intelligence 
Number Mean 
Children Frequency 1. Q. 
1-3 373 104.68 
4-6 517 100.06 
7-9 179 98.16 
10-15 31 94.69 
Intelligence of Child in Relation to the 
Vocation of the Parent 1. Q. 
Vocation Frequency Mean 
Clerical 33 109.84 
Merchant 36 103.83 
rade 565 103.31 
Professional 9 102.72 
Labor 352 99.23 
Housework 17 97.26 
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Interest 

At the close of the first six weeks report 
period each student in the school made several 
ranking choices of his school subjects. Since 
interest is certainly a factor in the organiza- 
tion of a curriculum and is also indicative of 
environmental concern as well as teacher per- 
sonality and relationships, the following is 
significant. Viewing these choices compre- 
hensively several indications or trends are 
evident. 

I. A constantly decreasing interest in phys- 
ical education. This may be on account of an 
analysis and an increasing understanding as 
to the purposeful and utilitarian value of the 
other subject matter by the student in both 
its relative and vocational significance, or it 
may be a lack of a progressive and an evolu- 
tionary program by the department, or it may 
be because of the decrease in the amount of 
nervous energy displayed at the different ages. 
However, the average amount of interest 
through the grades is greater in physical edu- 
cation than in any other subject. 

II. A constantly heavy interest maintained 
in shop work is the result of environmental as 
well as institutional influences. While this de- 
partment is filling the needs and interest of 
the under-average boy it has a larger enrol- 
ment of the average and superior type boy 
than any other department in the school. A 
majority of the parents are either of the 
laborer or trade class and it is a natural se- 
quence for them to prepare to earn a living 
along trade or mechanical lines. 

III. There is almost a total lack of interest 
in music, art, home economics, Latin, and 
general science. The reason for this condition 
is possibly due, in a great measure, to the 
content of the subject itself especially in being 
compared with those of practical and manipu- 
lative nature rather than a reflection upon tech- 
niques or methods. A good constant interest is 
manifested in English and mathematics and 
a heavy interest is shown toward history in 
the seventh grade and social science in the 
eighth grade. In fact the outstanding feature 
of this part of the study is in seventh-grade 
history and it is due in a large part to the 
ability and energy on the part of the instruc- 
tors. In the ninth and tenth grade the com- 
mercial subjects are given a prominent rank 
because of vocational significances in that field. 

Activities 

A great deal is being said about character 
education, attitudes, habits, and responsibil- 
ities of children. It is the philosophy of the 
head of this institution and of the institution 
itself that such traits are acquired only 
through a growth from actual and concrete 
situations which invoke desirable concepts. 
The influence of the activity with its twenty- 
two squads, presidents’ council, seventy-five 
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clubs, education motion pictures, home-room 
organizations, honor society, and sponsorships 
has been felt throughout every department in 
the school. Rating in citizenship is given by 
each subject teacher along with the scholar- 
ship rating on the monthly report cards. A 
low citizenship grade has come to cause the 
pupil as well as the parent more concern than 
a correspondingly low grade in the subject. 
The honor roll takes cognizance of the citizen- 
ship grade in the following manner—the higher 
grade whether it be in citizenship or in 
scholarship is used in computing the honor 
roll standing. As a result the student of poor 
ability can compare favorably with the brighter 
student in social ability. This may seem of 
minor concern to some, but to the pupil and 
to the school, this standard of equal oppor- 
tunity has tremendous significance. The ac- 
tivity program is in charge of an activity 
director assisted by two members of the fac- 
ulty. There are five activity periods a week, 
two for clubs, and one each for motion pic- 
tures, home room, and assembly. 


Drop-Outs 

During the eight years of the school’s exist- 
ence, six hundred and sixty-one pupils dropped 
out of school without completing their course. 
Many of these drop-outs left school on account 
of economic stress, dislike for school, over- 
agedness, and poor work. A glance at their 
present activities does not present a very pleas- 
ing picture. Few of them have advanced be- 
yond the laborer type of work and a large 
number are loafing at home. Certainly a valu- 
able message is conveyed by this information 
to those who are contemplating leaving school 
and to the parents intending to exploit their 
children. It is in quite a contrast to the follow- 
up of our two-year commercial course gradu- 
ates which indicates that seventy-five per cent 
are employed along the lines for which they 
were prepared. The mean intelligence of the 
drop-out is 92.86 or about eight points below 
the average for the school. 

Occupation of the parent of the drop-out: 
Laborer, 370; trade, 155; unknown, 83; cler- 
ical, 20; sales, 19; professional, 3; merchant, 1. 

Occupation of drop-out at the present time: 
Laborer, 177; at home, 140; unknown, 101; 
married (girls), 78; left city, 75; other high 
school, 21; sales position, 19; dead, 14; clerical, 
9; trade, 7; telephone operator, 6; army, 4; 
navy, 5; professional, 3; in jail, 2; re- 
form school, 2; restaurant, 2; hotel, 2; private 
school, 1. 


Present Employment Situation 
During February, 1931, fifty-one per cent of 
the parents were employed full time, forty per 
cent part-time, and nine per cent were un- 
employed. This nine per cent was reinves- 
tigated during the last of March and the first 
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of April and a rather encouraging situation 
presented itself. In many of these homes a 
readjustment has taken place. Older children 
have taken the parents’ places as the wage 
earners. Relatives are living together and 
are assisting each other. Many foreign parents 
cannot get work because they cannot read 
and write English, or do not have their natura- 
lization papers. One of the values of the 
present depression in this district is in its 
educative influence on the foreign born re- 
spective to educational and vocational prepara- 
tion not only for themselves but also for their 
children. There are no hungry children in 
Gladstone. The school has contributed freely 
of clothes and food and has cooperated with 
the Family Welfare. Thirty-four families have 
received aid recently, but there are still about 
eighteen families who will need continued at- 
tention. 


Type of work of the unemployed 


PEA eS afe cac einen ee Paes 46 
ROMOIN Goce ja oiore Bikaner oa 33 
ESOUDEROGCNOCE 2. oom excess exceed 26 
ING OCCUPAUION: 2. cic emus vente 13 
CleriGaen, ec ire te etude wean 1 


Nationality of the unemployed 


RAVAGE IEC ork xcrdio orice ne aia wanes 36 
ERCRNIOAETAEIM oo oogig cS so ee rae 25 
Gea es i a a alae ae ae es 22 
IMEI PS on RAL See Berks 8 


Guidance 
It would be impossible to understand the 
objectives of the guidance program without 
first knowing something about the environ- 
mental conditions. 


Occupation of the Parents of Gladstone Pupils 


ROM Vso F 3 Song aso cet ees 50% 

157105: Re eee ees ce 42% 

Li GGL C17 ee ee ae 4% 

CACTI" Oar eure 5% 

LETT UCT USTED an oe ee ee 1% 

Home Ownership 

ORCL O)) CO Cana ee ee eae 47% 

PGHUSHGRMON oo 527 y hase esas 538% 

Vocational Choices of Gladstone Students 

Girls Boys 

Clerical ...... 374 C0 330 
Professional .. 229 Professional .. 88 
{we ee 21 Clerical ...... 35 
Housework ... 15 Merchant ..... 4 


The industrial type of the district, the pre- 
dominance of foreign nationalities, the occu- 
pation of the parents, the occupation of the 
brothers and sisters, the number of dependents, 
the failure of the drop-outs, the interests and 
capacities of the students in school indicate 
that the fundamental philosophy of the school 
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and the guidance program should be a progres- 
sive step that will lead into a larger concep- 
tion of economic and social intelligence, not 
only for the students in school, but for their 
parents and for their neighbors. 

Since labor has become in a large degree 
scientific, opportunities for better trained men 
are increasing; and as our educational program 
becomes less exclusively academic in all the 
grades and more an active preparation and 
an exploration of all kinds of work, the in- 
terests and capacities of the children in this 
community will be met and developed. The 
community in turn through the full develop- 
ment and direction of the powers of its youth 
will be able to get the most out of them, by 
giving them the best start possible. 


Conclusion 

The junior high school after initiating the 
extension of both senior and elementary cur- 
ricula is now in danger of lagging behind in 
the development of its basic philosophies. Its 
traditional heredity of certain subjects from 
the old elementary school remains constant. 
The development of interests and skills by ex- 
ploration can only develop through actual 
participation and experiences. And these par- 
ticipations and experiences can only be de- 
termined by a scientific analysis of the spe- 
cific needs of the community and not by de- 
partment heads’ insistences and course of study 
outlines. The students’ participation in ex- 
ploratory experiences should be immediate and 
by such a method that a number of fields would 
be thoroughly evaluated in terms of interests 
and ability for immediate and future guidance. 
As most of the drop-outs are from the ninth 
grade, a considerable proportion of junior high 
school instruction should be related to earning 
a living and how to live, if they are to become 
social and economic assets to society. Similar 
experiences for the boy and girl remaining 
and continuing in school can be justified; first, 
that there is as much training in doing a piece 
of work in a shop or in an art room as in 
mastering a declension in Latin; second, the 
psychology of development is more nearly real- 
ized by a balance between the cultural and 
practical; and third, an appreciation by the 
different social and mental levels of each other. 
Thus social integration would evolve during 
the crucial period of adolescence and within 
a group comparable to a cross-section of society. 





MUNHALL celebrated the George Washington 
Bicentennial by presenting two patriotic can- 
tatas. The Munhall High School chorus gave 
“Braddock’s Defeat” and the fifth and sixth 
grade pupils gave “George Washington,” Feb- 
ruary 19. About 250 pupils took part in each 
cantata. 
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Emergency Nutrition* 


HENRY C. SHERMAN 
Columbia University, New York City 


Experts differ in some details of their views 
on the feeding of children. But the differences 
are rather in emphasis than in essentials. 
Some emphasize more strongly the dominant 
place of the few most important foods, while 
others give more emphasis to the doctrine of 
diversification of the child’s diet. 

Such differences pale into insignificance 
when we are faced with the statement on the 
high authority of Grace Abbott that great 
numbers of children all over the country are 
now living in such destitution as can but leave 
them weakened and injured for life. 

What is the relief worker to advise, or the 
intelligent but destitute mother to do, in such 
times and places as there simply is not money 
at hand to feed a child according to even the 
more economical of adequate standards? 

The guiding principle should, I think, be to 
provide those nutritional essentials of which 
a shortage tends to permanent injury, and 
to do this (while necessary) even at the cost 
of a sacrifice of other features of the dietary 
which are normally desirable but not absolutely 
essential. During the acute emergency, all 
available sources of economical food should 
be utilized but money need not be spent in di- 
versifying the diet merely for the sake of va- 
riety. Let no one be misled by the extravagant 
phrase “deadly monotony.” No deaths are ever 
caused by monotony of diet if the diet, how- 
ever simple and cheap, provides the actually 
necessary nutrients; while shortages of these 
nutrients do cause all too many deaths, if not 
directly, then by lowering the resistance to 
disease. 

The food problem of the unemployment emer- 
gency presents itself primarily in the form 
of the question, What best to do with an in- 
adequate amount of money? 

Advice may, therefore, perhaps best be given 
in terms of the spending of such money as is 
at hand. One suggestion which seems to have 
been widely useful, first formulated, I think, 
by Lucy Gillett, is: 

“Divide the food money into fifths: 


one fifth, more or less, for vegetables and 
fruits; 

one fifth, or more, for milk and cheese; 

one fifth, or less, for meats, fish, and eggs; 

one fifth, or more, for bread and cereals; 

one fifth, or less, for fats, sugar, and other 
groceries.” 


It will be noted that this does not propose 
invariable division into fifths but indicates the 


* Reprinted from the Child Health Bulletin, 
November, 1931, by permission of copyrizht holder, 
the American Child Health Association, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 
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direction which variation may wisely take— 
one fifth or more for some groups; one fifth 
or less for others. 

Miss Gillett tells me that her experience in- 
dicates that approximate division of the food 
money into fifths works well at fairly comfort- 
able levels of expenditures; but that in the food 
budget of the typical low-income family it is 
necessary to use more than one-fifth, often 
one-third of the food money, for milk, in order 
to provide the amount of milk that the children 
of such a family actually need. 

When shortage of money forces expenditure 
for food to an abnormally low level, more than 
one-fifth (perhaps one-third) should therefore 
be spent for milk in some form; and the sug- 
gestion of one-fifth for fruit and vegetables 
should if possible be maintained, but with 
selection probably limited to the cheaper sorts 
so as to get the most food value for the money; 
at least one-fifth (of the reduced expenditure) 
may well go for breadstuffs and cheap forms 
of cereal since a penny spent here will go 
farthest to meet the actual pangs of hunger; 
the greater part of the retrenchment should 
fall upon the other two-fifths of the above 
grouping. One can forego flesh, fish, and fowl, 
and sweets, and most of the sweetened and 
shortened vroducts of the bakery, and most of 
the miscellaneous foods bought in the grocery, 
if one gets enough of milk in some form and 
of some fruit or vegetable to provide the ab- 
solutely essential mineral elements and vita- 
mins, and if to these foods enough breadstuff 
be added to prevent actual weakness from 
hunger. Almost always the other foods are 
less economical in meeting these absolute nu- 
tritional needs. 

Thus if forced below reasonable standards 
to bare essentials, we may, in the light of our 
present knowledge of nutrition, most wisely 
meet the emergency by concentrating our at- 
tention upon efforts to provide these three 
essential groups of foods: (1) milk and its 
products, (2) fruit and/or vegetables, (3) 
bread and other cheap sources of calories. 

This is the teaching of our present knowl- 
edge of nutrition reduced to its barest terms 
for the meeting of a real emergency—an emer- 
gency such as we must believe and resolve shall 
not last long nor recur often—but during which 
there may be need for a time and in some 
places, to face frankly the fact that reasonable 
standards are temporarily out of reach and 
that while the tragedy lasts one must guide, 
with what wisdom one may, the expenditure 
of inadequate funds for food in such ways that 
the children affected may be brought through 
without lifelong injuries so that even if body 
weights are subnormal for a time there may 
still be a basis of sound bone and lean tissue 
to permit of complete nutritional rehabilitation 
with the coming of better days. 
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The Atlantic City Convention 


The accumulated resources of three-quarters 
of a century stand back of the National Edu- 
cation Association as it prepares to hold its 
70th annual convention at Atlantic City, 
June 25-July 1. During this most fruitful period 
of American democracy the professional as- 
sociations of teachers in community, state, and 
nation have enabled our edycational institu- 
tions increasingly to meet the needs of a rapidly 
changing world. Annual conventions for the 
discussion of important problems have been 
an important factor in improved professional 
service. 

In only five of the 75 years of its existence 
has the National Education Association, on 
account of war or epidemic, failed to hold its 
annual meeting. The organization will celebrate 
its diamond jubilee with a program worthy 
of the high position it has earned through at 
least five generations of educational leader- 
ship. Very appropriately President Florence 
Hale has chosen for the convention theme: 
Looking Forward in Education. 

The Sunday evening general session is being 
built around the topic, Looking Ahead in Moral 
and Spiritual Relationships. Well-known re- 
ligious leaders will discuss the effect of current 
economic and social tendencies upon the age- 
old reverence in which men hold the high ideals 
of religion. The schovul has ever been a stabi- 
lizer of human behavior, and an important 
factor in preserving those modes of conduct by 


which men achieve greatest good for the 
greatest number. The recent critical tests to 
which these long-established principles of ac- 
tion have been put, make their consideration 
of paramount interest to all who are concerned 
with shaping tomorrow’s world. 

The second general session will be devoted 
to the subject of Education, Crime, and Social 
Progress. Students of criminology see a change 
in the types of crimes committed. Penologists 
are studying the relation of education to 
crime. Educators are developing new curricula 
and new methods of teaching ideals of sound 
character. Representatives of these three fields 
will discuss the school’s part in the prevention 
of crime. 

School, Society and the Business World, a 
topic which greatly interested the 23,000 teach- 
ers who attended the Los Angeles meeting 
last summer, will be the theme of addresses 
by outstanding leaders of business and educa- 
tion who will appear on the Monday evening 
program. 

The Tuesday program will begin with a 
discussion of Plans to Meet the Present Emer- 
gency in Education. This session will be of 
vital interest to every teacher. The schools 
have been successfully defended against the 
attacks made upon them in many communities. 
In some states and cities the efficiency of the 
school system is still threatened. Miss Hale 
plans a consideration of the crisis which will 
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result in placing behind every teacher and 
every community the combined efforts of local, 
state, and national associations in the profes- 
sion’s greatest struggle to maintain the stand- 
ing of American educational opportunity. 

That educational associations plan not only 
to hold the line for the schools, but also to 
improve their services is a significant indica- 
tion of the confidence and determination of 
the American teacher. Two sessions on Tuesday 
will be devoted to Methods in the Modern School 
and Modern Trends in Education. President 
Hale plans to present new movements in ad- 
ministration, organization, and instruction in 
a vivid way. Teachers will hear these new 
trends analyzed and evaluated, and in some 
cases will see them demonstrated. 

Since research and experimentation point 
the way in many of the innovations in educa- 
tion, the Wednesday morning session will be 
devoted to Research and Educational Planning. 
Prominent specialists in research will sum- 
marize the contributions of their field to prog- 
ress already achieved, and also discuss the di- 
rection in which projects now being carried 
out promise to lead educational practice. A 
second Wednesday morning session will be de- 
voted to Preparation of Pupils for Life and 
Work. Such aspects of pupil preparation as 
parental education, vocational education, and 
adult education will be discussed. 

Wednesday evening, Atlantic City teachers 
and students will present a George Washington 
Bicentennial pageant. Pageants are a specialty 
of the Atlantic City schools. The schools use 
the convention auditorium for these annual 
projects. Partly because of this superior op- 
portunity for rehearsals and presentations, the 
teachers and pupils of the city have won na- 
tionwide recognition for their artistic and 
colorful pageants. 

The Thursday sessions include a_ special 
program for Teachers’ Professional Organiza- 
tions. It is designed to help city and county 
superintendents and association officers in 
making plans for institutes and conventions. 
Among other topics for the final day are 
Methods of Grouping School Classes, Radio in 
Education, and International Relations. 

The assembly of delegates will hear some 
of the best numbers of the convention program 
as well as devote time to conducting the busi- 
ness of the association. 

The Convention Arrangements Committee of 
the New Jersey State Teachers Association is 
leaving no stone unturned to make the con- 
vention a most enjoyable one. A particularly 
good program of entertainment has been ar- 
ranged which will afford many pleasant hours 
to the delegates and their friends and members 
of their families who attend. 

The success of the meeting will be greatly 
aided by the splendid convention facilities of 
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Atlantic City. The auditorium is the largest 
of its kind in the world. Its design and equip- 
ment are the culmination of many years of 
experience in producing the best accommoda- 
tions for large gatherings. The hotels are 
located conveniently with reference to the audi- 
torium. Hotel rates have recently been much 
reduced. Excellent living quarters, suitable for 
every purse and taste, are easily obtained. No 
teacher need stay away from the convention 
because of hotel rates. Remember, there is a 
good room in Atlantic City at any reasonable 
rate that is desired. Inquiries regarding hotel 
accommodations should be addressed to the 
Hotel Committee, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 





W.F.E.A. Regional Conference 


The first Pacific regional conference of the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
will meet in Honolulu, July 25-30. The Pa- 
cific capital will be the Mecca that week for 
many who are interested in a better world 
through education. Delegates from twelve 
countries in the oriental and Pacific areas will 
discuss intimate questions concerning inter- 
national relations. A program devoted prin- 
cipally to problems of these countries already 
lists outstanding and distinguished students of 
Pacific affairs. 

The general form of the program will be 
that used at the biennial meeting of the Fed- 
eration, with modifications to fit the more im- 
mediate problems of the area involved. 

Some of the regular departments of the 
Federation will hold sessions, such as school 
health, home and school, adult education and 
illiteracy, with vocational education, secondary 
education, and colleges and universities. Be- 
sides these, general discussion groups will 
deal with the dual-language problem, the un- 
usual child, modern educational problems in 
the oriental setting, and inter-racial appre- 
ciation. In the vocational group there will be 
four units, and the relationship of each of 
these groups to the welfare of the Pacific 
countries will be of special interest. Trades 
and industries, agriculture, home-making and 
commercial education—all of these have im- 
portant bearing on the future of the area.— 
Augustus O. Thomas, Secretary-General, 
Washington, D. C. 





THE HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT of Cali- 
fornia High School served seventy members of 
the Hungry Club on Tuesday evening, March 8. 
The Hungry Club is a body of business men 
and college professors of California. Della 
Bechtel is head of the department of home 
economics; Raymond T. Barner is supervising 
principal of the district. 
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Wanted: Suggestions 


The committee on revision of the constitu- 
tion met at P. S. E. A. Headquarters, April 2, 
to consider changes needed in the constitution 
to make the work of the Association more 
effective. The present constitution, adopted 
in 1920, has provided the basis of an excellent 
working organization but experience the past 
twelve years has revealed some defects which 
need to be remedied and certain unforeseen 
situations which need to be met. The commit- 
tee, Arthur W. Ferguson, chairman, York, first 
considered the background of the present con- 
stitution, then reviewed all amendments pro- 
posed or made during the past twelve years, 
and then listed changes which seem desirable. 
They decided to invite Will Grant Chambers, 
State College, and H. W. Dodd, Allentown, 
president of the association and chairman of 
the constitutional committee, respectively, in 
1920, to meet with the committee May 14, to give 
the committee the background of the present 
constitution. They agreed to request of the 
members through the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL suggestions for the improvement of 
the constitution. Doctor Ferguson organized 
the committee for work by making the follow- 
ing definite assignments: 

1. Study constitutions of other States—Car- 

mon Ross, Doylestown 
2. Reorganization of departments —G. A. 
Stetson, Titusville 

3. Relationships between Executive Council, 
House of Delegates, and Convention Dis- 
tricts—Fred W. Diehl, Danville 

4, Personnel and continuity of Executive 

Council—Meyers B. Horner, Washington 
5. Method of amending constitution—Martha 
E. Boyer, Philadelphia ° 

6. Anachronisms, phraseology, and miscel- 
laneous—Walter E. Severance, Harris- 
burg 

Members of the association are urgently re- 
quested to send the amendments which they 
deem desirable either to the chairman or to one 
of the members mentioned above. 





Pennsylvania Publications 
Columbia Scholastic Press Contest 


Pennsylvania publications ranked high in 
the eighth annual contest of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association concluded at 
Columbia University, New York City, March 
10-12. Of approximately 860 publications 
graded in the contest seventy-eight Pennsyl- 
vania publications drew honors. Under the 
system of classification adopted by the associa- 
tion schools received the rankings of medalist, 
first place, second place, or third place. Six 
schools in the State received the highest honor, 
medalist, for publications entered. 
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Association Activities 


Francis B. Haas, president of our associa- 
tion, lost no time after his election at the 
Pittsburgh convention last December in con- 
stituting the appointive committees for work. 
He announced them in the February JOURNAL 
and requested the chairmen to convene them 
early so that they may do their work and that 
he may comply with the resolution adopted at 
Pittsburgh to send all committee reports to 
delegates to the Harrisburg convention at least 
a week before the convention. Doctor Haas 
has met with all the boards and committees 
that have assembled. Moreover, he has ap- 
peared on the programs of the four convention 
districts that have held spring meetings: 
Northeastern at Hazelton, Southeastern at 
Philadelphia, Southern at Chambersburg, and 
Western at Pittsburgh. 


|. Board of Trustees of the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial 

The Board of Trustees of the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial, our teachers home, met at Clover- 
ton, Columbia, Pa., Monday, March 14, with 
all but one member present. After inspecting 
the recent improvements, and meeting the 
eight guests, they transacted the following 
business under the leadership of H. E. Gress, 
president, Lancaster: 


1. Accepted a financial report showing the 
following balances available: 


a. In the transfer from the 


Permanent Fund ....... $417.58 
b. In the Welfare Fund.... 17,735.15 
c. In U.S.Government Bonds 5,036.22 

$23,188.95 


The Welfare Fund is on deposit, as follows: 


Commonwealth 
Trust Company $8,150.58 
Dauphin Deposit 
Trust Company 9,584.57 
—_—_—_ $17,735.15 


2. Received a report from the operating 
committee of Cloverton covering: 


a. Job analysis for the caretaker 
b. Job analysis for the superintendent 
c. Appointment of Catharine M. Quig- 
ley, registered nurse, as_ superin- 
tendent at a salary of $100 a month 
d. Rehabilitation of second floor of 
laundry to accommodate the house- 
keeper and the cook 
e. Installation of new furniture in the 
individual rooms made by dividing 
the large rooms. The capacity of 








Cloverton is now eleven single rooms 
for eleven guests. 


8. Made the operating committee the com- 
mittee on management 

4. Revised the budget requesting a total 
appropriation for the year of $11,208.76 

5. Accepted gifts: 


a. Lillie M. Madeira, bequest of library 
° and bookcase 
b. Jessie Gray, Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance policy of $1,000 
ec. Anna Catherine Eckhardt, $5. 













































ll. Teacher Welfare Committee 
After dinner in the attractive dining room 
at Cloverton, Edwin C. Broome, chairman, 
Philadelphia, convened the Teacher Welfare 
Committee and transacted the following busi- 
ness: 


1. Accepted a financial statement showing 
that at the present time 63 beneficiaries of 
the Welfare Fund are receiving monthly 
payments aggregating $1,513.63, ap- 
proximately $18,000 per year 

2. Approved the method of aiding case No. 
6, Venango County Home, Franklin 

38. Discontinued aid to case No. 11 until 
further definite proof of need is estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the chairman 
of the Welfare Committee 

4. Approved the three beneficiaries added 
since December 15, 1931 

5. Considered six pending applications for 
relief, but decided that they were all 
border-line cases and were not the proper 
responsibility of the association 

6. Considered the request for a welfare sur- 
vey as passed by resolution at the annual 
meeting of the association in Pittsburgh 
and reached the conclusion that such a 
survey would be timely in order to de- 
termine the possible potential needs for 
institutional welfare. It was agreed that 
all teachers nearing sixty-two years of 
age or older should be communicated with 
through a questionnaire or by some other 
means in order that the committee may 
have definite information in planning its 
program. 


lll. Retirement Fund Relations Committee 

The Committee on Retirement Fund Re- 
lations, at the call of W. Lee Gilmore, chairman, 
met at P.S.E.A. Headquarters, 400 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg, Pa., at 9:30 a. m., March 
19, with all members present. President 
Francis B. Haas sat with the committee. At 
the invitation of Chairman Gilmore, President 
Haas presented these three lines of work: 


1. The development of questions raised in 
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the Pittsburgh report until their possi- 
bilities are exhausted to the satisfaction 
of the committee 


. The dissemination of information to mem- 


bers through Convention district meetings 
or addresses on educational programs 
giving members full information regard- 
ing options 


. The crystallization in the form of legis- 


lative bills of the conclusions reached by 
the committee. 


The discussion of the committee centered 
around the following subjects: 


i, 


Difficulties of retired teachers due to a 
misunderstanding in procedure in electing 
an option. A sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to analyze the options and to re- 
port to the entire committee the various 
proposals relating to these upon which 
actuarial advice is desired. The personnel 
of this sub-committee is as follows: 


Reuben T. Shaw, chairman, Philadelphia 
Joseph B. Richey, McKeesport 
Mrs. Amy Morgan, Scranton 


. Request of Public School Employes’ Re- 


tirement Board. The committee voted to 
request the Executive Council to ask the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
Board to develop tables giving full infor- 
mation concerning retirement allowance 
possible under the different options and 
that the Retirement Board send each ap- 
plicant for retirement a complete state- 
ment explaining the purposes of the 
options now included in the Retirement 
System. 


. Cooperation of Convention Districts.. Doc- 


tor Haas suggested that each convention 
district president appoint a district com- 
mittee on retirement problems to study 
the Pittsburgh report and to cooperate 
with the association’s committee on re- 
tirement fund relations. The Central Con- 
vention District has reported the follow- 
ing committee: 


Charles Coxe, chairman, Lewistown 
W. W. Eisenhart, Tyrone 
J. E. Nancarrow, Williamsport 


The Southern Convention District reported 
the following committee: 


4, 


J. W. Potter, chairman, Carlisle 
R. R. Abernethy, Lebanon 
E. B. Long, Millersburg 


Consideration of Communications. Com- 
munications were presented from Joseph 
B. Richey, McKeesport; C. W. Lillibridge, 
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Smethport; Norman C. Koontz, Indiana; 
Mrs. Amy Morgan, Scranton; Elizabeth 
Ledwidge, Pittsburgh; John C. Diehl, 
Erie; and Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia. 

5. Group Insurance. A letter was presented 
from the Executive Secretary of the as- 
sociation to James N. Rule, superintendent 
of public instruction, concerning group 
insurance developments. This matter is 
now in charge of a cabinet committee ap- 
pointed by Governor Gifford Pinchot. 

6. Additional topics for study. The follow- 
ing topics were added to the agenda of 
the committee for further study: 


a. Credit for retirement for service in 
schools outside of the State 

b. Would it be more equitable to have 
the retirement allowance based on 
the actual salary for each year of 
teaching service instead of the aver- 
age salary for the last ten years 
teaching service, particularly since 
indications seem to point to a lower- 
ing of salary standards? 


7. Committee on Social Justice. Chairman 
Gilmore constituted the following com- 
mittee on Social Justice to analyze the 
various problems submitted to the Retire- 
ment Committee: : 


C. W. Lillibridge, chairman, Smethport 
Elizabeth Ledwidge, Pittsburgh 
John C. Diehl, Erie 


8. The Next Meeting. The Committee de- 
cided to hold its next meeting April 23. 


IV. Committee on Constitutional Revision 

For a summary of the work of this com- 
mittee of April 2, see communication from 
Arthur W. Ferguson, chairman, York, on page 
633 of this issue. 


Parent-Teacher Congress 


At the suggestion of Mrs. Laura S. Green- 
wood, president Pennsylvania Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Inc., Francis B. Haas, pres- 
ident of our Association, has appointed the 
following committee of the P. S. E. A. to co- 
operate with a similar committee appointed 
by her: 


Fred W. Diehl, Danville 

Elizabeth C. Booz, Washington 

Clara Winans, Wilkes-Barre 

The two members appointed by Mrs. Green- 
wood to serve with her are: 

Mrs. Howard Mellor, R. D. 6, West Chester 

Mrs. G. S. Fockler, 419 Franklin St., Johns- 
town. 
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John H. Dyer 


At the seventh annual meeting of the North- 
eastern Convention District of the P. S. E. A., 
held in Hazleton last March, John H. Dyer, 
superintendent of schools of Scranton, was 
elected president for the year 1932-33. 

The newly elected president has had a varied 
experience in teaching and in school adminis- 
tration. Before enlisting as a research chemist 
in the United States army during the World 
War, Dr. Dyer taught two years as a grade 
school teacher. At the conclusion of his service 
in the army, he was elected principal of a grade 
school in Seranton and within a few years was 
promoted to one of the city’s largest grade 
school principalships. Three years later, he 
was appointed head of the science department 
of Scranton’s Technical High School. His sec- 
ondary school experience was further aug- 
mented by an opportunity to serve as principal 
of the Central High School of the same city. 

Dr. Dyer has always been an assiduous stu- 
dent of problems in school administration. He 
is a graduate of Lafayette College, of Columbia 
University, and of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. At the present writing, under his direc- 
tion the supervisory and teaching staffs of 
Seranton are cooperating in a thorough-going 
revision of the curriculum of the elementary 
grades. At the same time, plans are being 
rapidly brought to completion for the erection 
of one of the most imposing school buildings 
in the State, a junior high school to house 2500 
pupils. 





New York University Conference 


The School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, held its eighth Junior High School con- 
ference March 18 and 19, 1932. Dean John 
W. Withers, P. W. L. Cox, Earl R. Gabler, 
and the conference committee of thirty-four 
built the program around the theme: The New 
Age Challenges Teaching Methods. These 
conferences started in 1925 with seven round 
tables and thirty speakers. This year’s con- 
ference included thirty-one round tables and 
one hundred forty speakers. Talent for these 
programs came from New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts. The speakers on the general 
program were P. W. L. Cox and Eugene A. 
Collegan. The program carried the names of 
the following educational workers in Pennsy]l- 
vania: William H. Bristow, P. L. Cressman, 
Horace L. Custer, Leo R. DeLong, George F. 
Dunkelberger, N. William Newsom, M. Claude 
Rosenberry, and Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson. 





Every citizen should be ready to do his full 
part in the services of the community in which 
he lives.—Horace Mann. 
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Western Convention District 


The attendance at the Western Pennsylvania 
Education Conference, April 14-16, 1932, was 
conservatively estimated at 5,000. Over 4,500 
were in attendance at the Friday afternoon 
session in Syria Mosque, which was a joint 
session with the city institute of Pittsburgh. 
The other cooperating agencies were: Western 
Convention District, P. S. E. A.; University of 
Pittsburgh; Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind; 
and the Henry C. Frick Educational Commis- 
sion. At thirty-five sections, fifteen luncheons 
and dinners, and the general session, current 
educational problems received careful con- 
sideration. 

Officers 

The officers elected for the coming year who 
will have charge of the program April 6-8, 
1933, are: 

President, E. C. Noyes, Allegheny County, 

Pittsburgh 
First Vice-President, Ben G. Graham, Pitts- 

burgh 
Second Vice-President, Ella Beatty, Frick 

Training School, Pittsburgh 
Permanent Chairman, Chester A. Buckner, 

University of Pittsburgh 
Permanent Secretary, Anthony M. Goldberger, 

University of Pittsburgh 


Treasurer's Report 


The treasurer’s report, presented by S. Todd 
Perley, Avalon, showed 


Income 

PeomePn se aA. .60.t $2,500.00 

From other sources.... 2,298.70 
———_ $4,798.70 

Expenditures 

MBCAKOPS oo .ocfssoc.n cs $3,018.74 

Rental and expenses... 1,779.96 
$4,798.70 


Speakers 
The speakers at the general meeting were 
Francis B. Haas, President P. S. E. A., Blooms- 
burg, and Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, Member of 
Congress, Florida. Other imported speakers 
were: 


Benjamin R. Andrews, New York City 
Guy Morse Bingham, Washington, D. C. 
Lillian Gay Berry, Bloomington, Ind. 
Leo A. Borah, Washington, D. C. 

Leo J. Brueckner, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Clifford Browell, New York City 

Will Grant Chambers, State College 

S. A. Courtis, Detroit, Mich. 

D. E. Crosley, Harrisburg 

Heber D. Curtis, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Mary Dabney Davis, Washington, D. C. 
Elmer and Berta Hader, Macmillan Co. 
Charles H. Holzworth, Rochester, N. Y. 
T. E. Jones, Youngstown, Ohio 


Frederick J. Kelly, Washington, D. C. 
LeRoy A. King, Philadelphia 

C. Valentine Kirby, Harrisburg 

W. C. McCallum, Alliance, Ohio 

A. E. Perkins, Nashville, Tenn. 

James N. Rule, Harrisburg 

J. Y. Shambach, Harrisburg 

Forrest J. Schollenberger, Alliance, Ohio 
Homer J. Smith, Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. C. Touton, Los Angeles, Cal. 

R. M. Tryon, Chicago, IIl. 

Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, Philadelphia 


Resolutions 

1. The Schoolmen attending the Western 
Pennsylvania Education Conference ex- 
press their appreciation to the University 
of Pittsburgh, to the Pittsburgh Board of 
School Directors, to the Western Conven- 
tion District of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, and to all other 
associated organizations for the splendid 
program and able speakers provided for 
this convention. 

2. We commend Superintendent James N. 
Rule, Department of Public Instruction, 
and the various committees already ap- 
pointed for the initial progress in the pro- 
gressive ten-year educational program and 
further pledge our loyalty and support. 

38. We recommend that the legislature avail 
itself of the reports of the various tax 
commissions and pass the necessary tax 
legislation to relieve real estate of its un- 
due share of the tax burden and at the 
same time provide revenue sufficient for 
school purposes. 

4, We deplore the fact that many school 
districts have eliminated essential depart- 
ments of their educational program, have 
lowered standards, and in many ways 
jeopardized the success of their schools 
during the present economic crisis. 

5. We commend the sound judgment of those 
school boards and officials who have wisely 
balanced their budgets and have carefully 
thought out plans to tide over the present 
emergency without detriment to the wel- 
fare of the children. 

6. We recommend the most careful study of 
all school procedures and activities with 
the view to effecting all possible econo- 
mies without any significant sacrifice of 
efficiency. Careful functional testing and 
measuring of the results attained in re- 
lation to the expenditure of money are 
highly essential. In the light of several 
experiments running at the present time, 
it is quite feasible to enlarge the size of 
classes and still maintain the efficiency 
of instruction. * * * * * 

Q. A. W. RoHRBACH 
J. F. Guy 
JAMES KILLIUS, Chairman. 
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Southern Convention District 


Over 2,000 members in the Southern Conven- 
tion District met in the new high school build- 
ing of Chambersburg for its sixth annual meet- 
ing, April 8 and 9. President Charles W. Gem- 
mill, New Cumberland, and the executive coun- 
cil arranged good, practical programs. The 
imported speakers were George D. Strayer, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Tom 
Skeyhill, professional lecturer, New York City; 
and Mrs. Mulford Stough, State Chairman, 
Better Homes in America. 

The convention opened Friday afternoon 
with Dr. Strayer as speaker before a joint ses- 
sion of the departments of superintendents, su- 
pervising principals, high school principals, 
and higher education. He traced the history of 
the movement to equalize educational opportu- 
nity and advocated a curriculum in which each 
pupil can be successful. At a similar joint ses- 


’ sion Saturday forenoon, he spoke on Education 


in a Changing Economic World. 

Mr. Skeyhill delivered his two famous lec- 
tures: George Washington—A Human Study, 
and With Mussolini and the Black Shirts. 

Francis B. Haas, president, P. S. E. A., at 
the closing general session, congratulated each 
one present on being a member of the largest 
State organization of teachers in the United 
States (61,000), a member of one of its seven 
convention districts, which cover the entire 
State, a member of one of the association’s 265 
local branches, an elector of delegates to the 
annual meeting of the House of Delegates, and 
an elector of our full quota of 53 State dele- 
gates to the Atlantic City convention of the 
N. E. A. He stated that Pennsylvania now 
holds three national records: the largest num- 
ber of N. E. A. members,in any State (26,- 
794); the largest gain in N. E. A. members 
this year (2,431); and the largest number of 
counties 100 per cent in the N. E. A. (13). He 
spoke briefly of the association at work through 
its executive council, commission on profes- 
sional ethics, and various standing and ap- 
pointive committees. 

Raymond G. Mowrey, assistant superintend- 
ent, Franklin County, presented the report of 
the nominating committee, which was accepted 
by unanimous vote. The officers elected are: 

President, Jesse S. Heiges, Shippensburg 

Second Vice-President, R. R. Abernethy, Leb- 

anon 

The 1933 meeting will be held in Lebanon. 

The following resolutions, presented by H. E. 
Gress, chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions, were adopted without a dissenting vote: 


Resolutions 
We, the Committee on Resolutions of the 
Southern Convention District of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, offer the 
following resolutions for your approval: 
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1. We express to Superintendent U. L. 
Gordy and his corps of teachers our sincere 
appreciation of the generous hospitality shown 
during this meeting and especially of the re- 
ception by the teachers of Chambersburg and 
Franklin County last evening. 

2. We extend our thanks to the school offi- 
cials for furnishing comfortable and well suited 
quarters for holding the different meetings; to 
the music directors and to the students for the 
fine musical programs rendered at the general 
sessions by the Chambersburg High School 
chapel orchestra and selected chorus, and by 
the Waynesboro High School orchestra and 
mixed double quartet; to the officers and execu- 
tive council for the helpful program that has 
been given; and to the speakers for their 
thoughtful and stimulating addresses. 

3. This Convention District heartily endorses 
the policy of our State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction in inaugurating a forward look- 
ing “ten-year program” for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the educational opportunities of the 
children of the State and we pledge him our 
hearty support in carrying out the same. 

4, We recommend that character and citizen- 
ship training be stressed. We appreciate the 
emphasis placed on character development by 
the Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association and that the su- 
perintendents devoted their 1932 yearbook to 
this important phase of education. This vol- 
ume is worthy of careful study by teachers 
and school officials. 

5. Since the teacher is the most important 
factor in the education of the child, we com- 
mend the efforts that have been made by the 
State department of education, the State coun- 
cil of education, and the teacher-training insti- 
tutions to raise the standards of teacher prep- 
aration and we urge the further advancement 
of these standards. 

6. We endorse the movement to conserve the 
health of the child and recommend that the 
teachers and school officials cooperate in every 
way possible with the health authorities in 
their efforts to eradicate disease and to care for 
the teeth, sight, and hearing of the children. 

7. This Convention District recognizes the 
stress of the present economic conditions but 
urges that nothing be done in the way of re- 
trenchments that will be detrimental to the in- 
tellectual, moral, and physical growth of the 
child. The future welfare of the nation de- 
mands at a time like this better training and 
education of our youth. 

ANNA BULL, Millersville 

CHARLES W. GEMMILL, New Cumberland 
J. S. Heices, Shippensburg 

S. Grace Hurst, Lancaster 

Stacy E. Peters, Lancaster 

A. LEE SHULLENBERGER, Carlisle 

H. E, Gress (Chairman), Lancaster. 
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N.E.A. Congratulates P.S.E.A. 


“Hurrah for Pennsylvania! She has won 
three national records: 


a. Largest total N.E.A. membership of any 
state in the nation—26,794! 

b. Largest increase in N.E.A. membership 
in 1931—2431! 


ce. Largest number of 100 per cent counties 
—13! 


“These are records of which you may well 
be proud. They reflect not only unusual pro- 
fessional spirit on the part of the teachers but 
also unusual leadership. We appreciate your 
cordial cooperation more than ever this year 
because in many communities economic condi- 
tions have caused decreases in membership. 
You have made gains in spite of difficulties. 
That merits special credit. 

“The breakdown of the educational program 
of the nation is in danger of becoming more 
serious than that which followed the war. To 
prevent it we must unite our forces more fully 
than ever in strong local, state and national 
associations. We must work more aggressively 
than ever to show the public that educational 
costs are ‘Capital investment,’ not an ‘Expense 
item.’ We must show them that an effective 
educational program creates wealth and con- 
tributes to prosperity. 

“In these days of wide unemployment, pro- 
grams of education should be expanded, not 
contracted. The children of adversity are as 
important as the children of prosperity. If the 
schools could care effectively for all children 
between the ages of 6 and 18, many young 
people could be withdrawn from employment, 
making room for needy heads of families. Let 
us show the public that the school budget 
should be the last to feel the pruning knife— 
not the first. 

“Marshal Foch used to say, ‘When faced by 
defeat, attack!’ We here at N.E.A. Head- 
quarters are putting our full strength into the 
fight to prevent further losses and to be ready 
for new advances when reconstruction gets un- 
der way. We are proud of the fine record 
which Pennsylvania has made and we hope 
that your progress will continue. 

“Yours very sincerely, 
T. D. MARTIN, Director 
Division of Records and Membership” 





PISGAH’S practical principal presents punc- 
tual pupils plump pigs. C. A. Spotts, Perry 
County, each Easter, presents a pig to each 
pupil who has attended school every day during 
the year. Two students who missed school for 
a week because of sickness shared a single 
shoat. 
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The Bicentennial Bill of Rights 


JOY ELMER MORGAN 
Editor, Journal of the National Education Association 


Inspired by the rich associations and mem- 
ories of this two-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington, let us endeavor 
to do for the people of our generation what he 
endeavored to do for his—to give them a 
leadership in keeping with the needs of the new 
day. As he endeavored to provide for the 
security and happiness of all, shall we not 
establish among ourselves a clear conception 
of those needs and opportunities which are the 
rightful heritage of all our people? Shall we 
not call this new bill of rights in honor of the 
founder of the Republic the Bicentennial Bill 
of Rights? 

First, the right to security—to a system of 
life so planned as to offset the uncertainties of 
ill-health, accident, disability, unemployment, 
and old age 

Second, the right to a home amid surround- 
ings that are beautiful, clean, quiet, safe, 
wholesome, and neighborly 

Third, the right to an education thorough 
and comprehensive, including both children and 
adults, adapted to the changing needs of the 
new day 

Fourth, the right to a government that is 
honest, intelligent, and efficient—the faithful 
servant of common need and purpose 

Fifth, the right to a job that will afford an 
opportunity for service by which to earn a 
minimum income that will provide a reason- 
able standard of living 

Sixth, the right to community recreation for 
all, supported by community funds, publicly 
managed, and freed from the degrading in- 
fluences of excessive commercialism 

Seventh, the right to participate in democratic 
community activities which will help to mag- 
nify the human values and to make life beauti- 
ful, happy, and significant. 

The Bicentennial Bill of Rights is the simple 
and natural evolution of the democratic ideals 
of the founding fathers worked out in the more 
generous atmosphere of this amazing century. 
It constitutes a challenge to the best leadership 
in every phase of American life. 





IT IS A WELL KNOWN FACT that pupils vary 
in their ability to read. In order to provide for 
the superior pupil, Pittsburgh has adopted two 
basic books for each half year. In addition to 
these books, five copies of five other books have 
been adopted as supplementary. To provide fur- 
ther for the superior readers, two copies each 
of five additional books are supplied, which 
make it possible for a child to read twelve 
books a semester. Furthermore, in the eighty- 
nine platoon schools the very superior reader 
has the opportunity afforded by the library. 
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Washington at Valley Forge 


The pageant, “George Washington of Young 
America,” was given on February 19 and 22 
by the Duquesne Junior High School in the 
senior high school auditorium. The cast was 
composed of 319 pupils. Each one of the forty- 
four teachers and supervisors on the faculty 
had a direct part in helping to stage, direct, 


or costume the production. All of the cos- 
tumes were made by the teachers and pupils; 
likewise, all of the scenery was drawn by 
students in the art department. All proceeds 
of the pageant were donated to charity as ad- 
ministered by the Salvation Army with its 
local advisers and helpers. 





Association for Childhood Education 


The annual convention of the Association for 
Childhood Education will be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 4 to 7, with the Willard Hotel 
as convention headquarters. 

This convention promises to be one of un- 
usual interest, as a strong program is being 
planned; the convention will be the first held 
since the merging of the National Council of 
Primary Education with the Association for 
Childhood Education, formerly the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union; and May is the 
most beautiful of all months in the National 
Capital. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, Patty Smith Hill, 
William Heard Kilpatrick, Marjorie Hardie, 
Ernest Groves, and many other educators of 
wide experience will contribute to the program. 
The group discussions of specific problems di- 
rectly affecting the classroom procedure will 
prove most valuable to all teachers of young 
children. 

The usual railroad rate of one fare and a 
half will be available to all registering at the 
convention who secure certificates when buy- 
ing the ticket to the convention. Additional 
information may be secured by writing to the 
Association for Childhood Education, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





We learn just and only what we practice.— 
Oklahoma Teacher. 


Report of the Division of Educational 
Research and Results, Philadelphia 


The results of the research activities of the 
division of educational research and results of 
the Philadelphia Public Schools for the year 
ended June 30, 1931, have been assembled by 
Philip A. Boyer, director of research, in a vol- 
ume in the form of an annual report. 

The research division through its activities 
has concentrated its efforts throughout the 
year on emphasizing the importance of indi- 
vidual adjustments to pupil needs. Major 
projects both in administrative and instruc- 
tional research were organized and pursued to 
provide finer and more accurate adjustment of 
school requirements and school procedures to 
the carefully measured needs and capacities of 
individual pupils. 

The results of the numerous tests in the dif- 
ferent schools are reported upon, conclusions 
and recommendations growing out of the tests 
are clearly set forth, and, in addition, detailed 
tables are given showing promotions by grade 
and subjects in the different schools with com- 
parative summary figures for the year 1930. 

The report clearly illustrates the contribu- 
tions which an efficient division of educational 
research and results can make in providing 
maximum educational opportunities for each 
individual. 





Times like these call for more thinkers and 
fewer tinkerers.—Burton E. Davis. 
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Pennsylvania State Education 
Association* 


FRANCIS B. HAAS 
President, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

I appreciate the honor of representing the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, a 
professional organization of educational work- 
ers with a present membership of nearly 61,- 
000, the largest of any of the States. More- 
over, our Association has 26,794 members 
of the National Education Association, the 
largest professional organization in the world 
with a membership of over 220,000. 

The teachers of Pennsylvania are showing 
a most commendable pride in their profes- 
sional growth. In 1919-20, only 70% had 
two or more years of professional training 
above the high school. By 1929-30, that per 
cent increased to 96. In 1919-20, only 7.5% 
of our teachers had college preparation. By 
1929-30, that per cent was 19.9. 

Our numbers give our organization strength, 
our training gives us responsibility. In this 
period of economic readjustment, we must play 
a large part in social service work in our 
various communities and in the re-evaluation 
of all school processes. We must see to it 
that the school maintains its proper place 
among our social institutions. But we must 
not forget, even in these times of stress, that 
the fundamental factor in education is the 
teacher-pupil point of contact and that all of 
our educational machinery is but a means of 
making that contact effective. 

One of the most valuable commodities ob- 
tainable by the Commonwealth is the train- 
ing, experience, and skill of the teaching per- 
sonnel, which has been built up by the Ed- 
monds Act of 1921. The teachers have reso- 
lutely sought to meet the standards of quali- 
fications set up by that Act. School Boards 
have rewarded their efforts by meeting the 
salary schedules and increments. It is un- 
thinkable that School Boards representing our 
citizenry should at this time impair in any 
way this most valuable asset of teacher train- 
ing and skill. Economies can and will be ef- 
fected in the administration of our schools, 
but in a preferential order, they can least 
afford to slow up or curtail this instrument. 


Glad 


A willow tree in the burst of spring 

Is the loveliest thing, is the loveliest thing! 

Oh, the wild birds mate, and the rivers run, 

And the leaves curl upward to meet the sun, 

And the glad land laughs at the touch of 

spring, 

And the willow tree is the loveliest thing! 

—Dorothy Ramseu. 


* Summary of address to the Northeastern Con- 
vention District, Hazleton, Pa., March 4, 1932. 
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William Atkins 


William Atkins, a sophomore in Russell 
school of Pine Grove Township, Warren 
County, has not been absent or tardy for nine 


years. The Russell school is said to be the 
first consolidated school recognized in the State 
of Pennsylvania. 





Small Loans—Industrial Banking 


If a teacher does not have bank credit and 
if he needs a small amount of money, not 
over $300, to meet some emergency or to “tide 
himself over,” he may secure the needed loan 
from a responsible industrial banker at a fair 
rate. Loan companies in Pennsylvania oper- 
ate under supervision of the State Banking 
Department. Their rates are fixed by legis- 
lative enactment. 

To some, the interest rate seems high. It 
has been found, however, that the legal rate 
of 24%% a month is hardly high enough to 
keep these helpful companies in business. It 
is significant, therefore, that Governor Frank- 
lin Roosevelt of New York on March 28, 1932, 
signed the bill increasing the rate of charge 
permitted under the New York Small Loan 
Law on loans of $300 and less. That State 
became the twenty-fourth industrial State to 
provide fairly adequate small loan facilities 
for the wage and salary earning population, 
according to L. C. Harbison, president of 
Household Finance Corporation. A combina- 
tion rate of 3% a month on the first $150 and 
2%2% a month on the balance up to $300 was 
substituted for the former charge. 

The experience of New York in attempting 
to operate at a maximum of 2% a month and 
the experience of New Jersey whose maximum 
rate has been fixed at 144% a month since 
1930 have brought convincing evidence that 
small loan service cannot be provided when 
the maximum rate is set too low. There are 
now sixteen states which fix the maximum at 
3%% a month. In Pennsylvania, the maxi- 
mum rate is 24%4% a month, 
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Public School Business Officials 


The National Association of Public School 
Business Officials is a society of approximately 
300 members. The membership includes 
school board presidents, secretaries, clerks, 
business managers, auditors, architects, engi- 
neers, superintendents of buildings, superin- 
tendents of supplies. purchasing agents, treas- 
urers, and every other class of officials en- 
gaged in school business administration. 
Practically every state in the U. S. A. and 
several provinces in Canada are represented. 

In the twenty-first annual convention at 
Los Angeles, May 24-27, 1932, President 
Harry Baskerbill and President Ira Coburn 
of the Los Angeles and San Francisco boards 
of education, respectively, will appear on the 
program to discuss School Budgeting and 
Building Problems, respectively. Each is an 
expert in his line. The program will further 
stress wise and practical economies in school 
administration, the present emergency in 
school depository sureties, pupil cost account- 
ing, building maintenance, the federal inquiry 
into school finance, and other practical prob- 
lems of vital interest to business officials of 
boards of education. 

Membership in the association entitles one 
to a copy of the printed report of the con- 
vention giving full proceedings, all papers of 
discussions, and also to free copies of most 
valuable bulletins now in preparation. 

Summer tourist rates (the lowest ever) will 
be in effect on all railroads, reduced hotel 
rates and dining car service prevail. 

The local Los Angeles committee is arrang- 
ing a most attractive program of entertain- 
ment for all delegates. This program will 
include visiting of school plants, other points 
of interest in the city, orange groves, prune 
orchards, Spanish missions, Hollywood, and 
Beverly Hills. By way of further hospitality 
the committee will take to Catalina Island 
with all its points of interest all who will stay 
over Saturday after the convention closes.— 
W. N. Decker, President. 





National Convention of Progressive 
Oral Advocates 


The National Convention of Progressive Oral 
Advocates will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 
5-7, with headquarters at Hotel Alms. The 
Progressive Oral Advocates are those teachers 
of the deaf who believe in teaching speech, not 
the sign method, to deaf children. Among the 
speakers of note at the convention will be 
President Max A. Goldstein, president, Central 
Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis; G. Oscar 
Russell of Ohio State University; and Miss 
Davies of the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf, Pittsburgh. 
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Gullibility 

If a salesman approaches you as one of a 
select group to whom a new work will be 
given for advertising purposes, do you fall 
for it? If because of your influence, you 
are to secure a free set of books, is your 
vanity flattered? Have you been the victim 
of this kind of “racket” which works so suc- 
cessfully with professional people? 

Here are some good rules: Have nothing to 
do with any salesman who “selects” you. Don’t 
sign on the dotted line to get something for 
nothing. Don’t hesitate, however, to buy good 
books and plenty of them from responsible 
publishers. 

The Federal Trade Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has ordered Standard Education 
Society, Chicago, to stop misrepresentations 
in the sale of its publications, “Standard Ref- 
erence Work” or “New Standard Encyclo- 
pedia,” as it was called following organiza- 
tion of a new company, Standard Encyclo- 
pedia Corporation. The society is ordered to 
cease representing erroneously that a set of 
books will be given free or has been reserved 
to be given away free of cost to selected per- 
sons as a means of advertising. The commis- 
sion found the society gave away no sets of 
books but rather sold them in connection with 
loose-leaf supplements and a research service, 
payment for ali three items being included in 
the purchase price of $69.50 (when works of 
fiction were included the price was $89). 

Representations that purchasers pay only 
for the loose-leaf supplement; that the en- 
cyclopedia is new and up-to-date, when it is 
not; and that the usual price at which the pub- 
lications are sold, is higher than the price at 
which they are offered in the advertisement, 
are forbidden in the commission’s order. 





State School Reports 


Carl G. Leech, superintendent of Delaware 
County schools, Media, has available for dis- 
tribution a number of State School Reports. 
If any city or county superintendent would 
like to have copies of the reports listed below, 
he may request them from Superintendent 
Leech: 


Copies 
Title of Book Available 
1876 State School Report................. 1 
1879 State School Heport. .......ccccscuee 5 
1882 State School Report................. 27 
1883 State School Report................. 9 
1885 State School Report................. 5 
1900 State School Report (Vol. I)........ 8 
1911 State School Report........cccecsece 1 
1916 State School Report................. 9 
BGNGOl EAMWS OF TSI sc cccicccccscccdscces 8 
OMG BAW OF Boe oa 6 occ ticicdiccaceccess 1 


In return Superintendent Leech would be 
glad to secure from any persons who may 
have them a copy of the report for 1862, 1864, 
1865, 1866, 1870, 1871, or 1872, all of which 
are missing from his files. 
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Annual Outdoor Conference Biology 
Section of the W. P. S. E. C. 


The biology section of the W. P. S. E. C. 
has announced tentative plans for its annual 
outdoor conference to occur on May 14 and 15. 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, will be 
headquarters for the organization. R. A. 
Waldron, head of the science department, will 
be host. All members and their friends are 
invited to take advantage of this unusual 
opportunity. 

J. R. Sisley, chairman of the program com- 
mittee, has announced the following tentative 
plans: 

Saturday, May 14 
Arrive at Slippery Rock 9:30 a. m. 
Hike over Nature Trail .. 10:00 to 12:00 m. 
Lunch at State Teachers 

REQMEDOS occurs 12:15 p. 
Leave by auto .......... 1215%p. 
Visit new science building, 


BB 


Grove City College .... 1:45to 2:30 p.m. 
IUGR OCT IS OE os ssc acetone 8:00 to 5:00 p. m. 
Dinner in Mercer .... 5:15 p. m. 
Return to Slippery Rock 7:00 p. m. 
Visit Science Department 7:30to 8:15 p. m. 
Address by Dr. Waldron... 8:15to 9:00 p. m. 
Socal aOR 2 ns eens 9:00 to 11:00 p. m. 

Sunday, May 15 
Ed cl Ce 2 En ae a 9:30.a. m. 
Hike over Nature Trail.. 10:00 to 12:30 p. m. 
Dinner—Slippery Rock . 1:00 p. m. 
Leave Slippery Rock 2:30 p. m. 


Mr. Sisley estimates that $3 should cover the 
cost of meals and lodging during the two days. 
Since lodging at the College is limited, please 
write early to J. R. Sisley, High School, New 
Kensington, Pa. 





Superintendents Discuss 
Junior Red Cross 


One of the most interesting meetings held 
in Washington incident to the sessions of the 
Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association was the Junior 
Red Cross round table on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 24, presided over by J. W. Studebaker 
of Des Moines, Iowa. The value of the Junior 
Red Cross organization in coordinating the 
health and service activities of the schools, in 
aiding in character education, and in promot- 
ing student interest in the study of foreign 
countries was discussed by Mr. Studebaker; 
Thomas W. Gosling of Akron, Ohio; O. C. 
Pratt of Spokane, Washington; William E. 
Young of Hibbing, Minnesota; E. E. Ober- 
holtzer of Houston, Texas; and C. E. Reed 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Speak kind words and you will hear kind 
echoes. 
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Better Homes in America 


Hannah A. Kieffer, State Rural Chairman 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg 


The teachers and pupils in the upper grades 
in the rural elementary schools and in the rural 
high schools without regular organized classes 
in Homemaking will be interested in learning 
about the Better Homes in America Campaign. 

Better Homes in America is an educational 
institution for public service in the interest of 
home improvement. Information on the growth 
of this work during the last ten years can be 
secured from the executive secretary, James 
Ford, Better Homes in America, 1653 Pennsy]l- 
vania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

The organization is entirely educational— 
that is, it works for the good of others and 
has no commercial products to sell. Its object 
is to help to improve housing and living con- 
ditions. Better Homes in America State chair- 
man and local chairmen will cheerfully assist 
any interested groups. 

Better Homes in America Week, April 24 to 
May 1, 1932, was observed nation-wide. If your 
schools are still in session, may I suggest that 
you organize a Better Homes in America Club 
before your school session closes. Plan to meet 
twice a month during vacation with your 
teacher or an interested patron. 

Plan your programs to include tours, activi- 
ties, outside speakers, and discussions by your 
club members. Clean-Up of Unsightly Places, 
Beautifying the Home Grounds, Fire Preven- 
tion and Protection, Flower Gardens, Vege- 
table Gardens, Refinished Furniture for the 
Farm Home, Antiques that Grace Farm 
Homes, Beautification of Highways, Wild 
Flower Protection, etc., are topics that you 
might discuss with interest. 

Write to Better Homes In America, 1653 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C., for 
three bulletins which will give you definite help 
and references to free material. 

Guidebook for Campaigns in Rural Commu- 
nities (1932 Campaigns). 32 pages. Price 5 
cents. 

Beautifying Home Grounds. Leaflet No. 4. 
8 pages. Price 3 cents. 

Home Improvement Contests. Leaflet No. 1. 
8 pages. Price 3 cents. 


Shilling 
I had a silver shilling, 
I dropped that shilling down— 


It tinkled on the roadway, 
The road to London town. 


Last night I saw my shilling 
Away up in the sky— 
Someone had washed the mud off, 
And hung it up to dry!—Dorothy Ramsey. 
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Grant B. Gerberich 


Grant B. Gerberich, who will retire July 1 
as superintendent of Greenville schools, con- 
cludes his twenty-fourth year of service there 
this year. Under his direction the schools of 
Greenville have made marked progress. The 
staff of teachers has increased from thirty- 
one to sixty; the total number of students 
from 1,244 to 1,837. During his regime 1,448 
pupils have graduated from the high school. 

Of the more material side the following im- 
provements have been made to the schools 
during Superintendent Gerberich’s term of of- 
fice: 1911, science laboratories; 1912, medical 
inspection; 1915, domestic science department; 
1916, bond issue for Penn High building; 1916, 
evening school established; 1919, Penn High 
occupied; 1919, physical education; 1921, school 
nurse; 1922, vocational department for boys; 
1931, art department; 1932, high school ac- 
cepted on accredited list of secondary schools. 

Superintendent Gerberich will be succeeded 
by R. D. Welch of Kane. 





Goodwill Day May 18 


The Women’s International League, 1924 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will be very 
glad to cooperate with the teachers in plan- 
ning assembly programs for the observance 
of Goodwill Day, May 18. 

Its reference library contains suitable plays, 
pageants, songs, posters, and other material, 
which will be of interest to teachers in both 
elementary and secondary schools. 

A cordial invitation is extended to Penn- 
sylvania teachers to visit its office and use 
the library. 


Methods of the Modern School 


A Series of Radio Programs Broadcast Under the 
Direction of Florence Hale, President, National 
Education Association, on the Networks of 
the NBC from the NEA Headquarters 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
May I-June 26, 1932 
Sunday Evening, 6:30-7:00 EST 
May 1—Methods of Teaching Arithmetic in the 
Modern School 

May 8—The School Board and Its Work in the 
Modern School 

May 15—Methods of Employing Teachers in 
the Modern School 

May 22—Methods of Business Management in 
the Modern School 

May 29—Methods in the Modern Rural School 

June 5—Methods of Teaching Character Edu- 
cation in the Modern School 

June 12—Methods of Teaching Geography in 
the Modern School 

June 19—Methods of Teaching Health and 
Physical Education in the Modern School 

June 26—Looking Ahead in Education 
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Prizes and Scholarships 
High School Students Offered Scholarship 


Senior high school students in this State 
are to be given an opportunity of winning a 
university scholarship. This offer is open to 
both boys and girls graduating during the 
current year. 

The award will be $2,000 in cash, payable 
in four equal annual installments. These pay- 
ments will go a long way to give some de- 
serving student the higher education he de- 
sires. The sponsors of this scholarship are 
the Federal Hardware & Implement Mutuals, 
a group of insurance companies consisting of 
the Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota; the Hard- 
ware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, and the Minnesota 
Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Owatonna, Minnesota. 

The scholarship will be awarded to the stu- 
dent who writes, in the opinion of the judges, 
the best essay on the subject “Mutual Fire In- 
surance—Its History—Development and Fu- 
ture.” Further information may be obtained 
by addressing the Scholarship Committee, 2344 
Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Educational Tours 


The International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, announces four 
unusual opportunities for American schoolmen 
and educators to travel and study abroad dur- 
ing the summer of 1932. These include two 
tours to Germany, one a general educational 
trip and the other one especially for science 
teachers and students; one to England, and one 
to France. University credit will be granted 
to participants, if desired, upon satisfactory 
completion of the course provided the require- 
ments for credit are met. 

Further details of these trips will be sent to 
those who indicate a desire to participate. All 
inquiries should be addressed to Secretary of 
Educational Tours, International Institute, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

For information regarding requirements for 
University credit, please communicate with 
Thomas Alexander, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City. ene 


THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 
Williamsport, recently issued a bulletin entitled 
“Unemployment Rehabilitation in Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania.” Those interested in re- 
habilitation of unemployed; the methods used; 
the determination of type of training; publicity 
methods; records, reports, and procedures; will 
be greatly benefited by a study of the material 
so ably developed and presented. 
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County Institutes—1932 


County Superintendent 
WARAWANAS (oo s.5.0 ore »W. Raymond Shank . 
Ailopheny .......+24 CH DICKey, «63s oo 
Armstrong ......-. C. M. Heilman ...... 
Co Sarre... W. G. Lambert ..... 
Bedford ............Lloyd H. Hinkle ..... 
Berks . ee oe lee a3 
See eee: J SRD 
Bradford ........< 6 J. Andrew Morrow .. 
Do ene JH Honman ....... 
0 Eee eer ...dohn T. Connell ..... 
WaIbEIA. 066s cs. M.S. Bentz... .. . 
CONES Serer - C. E. Plasterer... . 
(CREDOR 2.6... . Stuart E. Prutzman .. 
GEBO . oss occas F. G. Rogers ... 
Chester ........:..-Clyde T. Saylor . 
CONS TS arenes N. E. Heeter .. 
Clearfield ..... ..W. P. Trostle .. 
Clinton ..Guy C. Brosius . 
Columbia .........<. Wm. W. Evans 
Crawtord .....4...¢ BoD BBP ow os 
Cumberland ........ — <a 
LUST) 2 iD ame 
Delaware .........% Carl é iit. ee 
MNES oid hia Sars « hs Sweeney . 

Erie ..... ~/ a:/é. «nse «ote EMOCK 
Oe nr James G. Robinson .. 
MIDRPSG ooo ca-cakiges we Neil Kunselman . 
WPAN o.oo ans John L. Finafrock 
Malton | ....s. 0650008 B. C. Lamberson 

OL Seine ~ Kent Kelley .. 
Huntingdon eee a cil!) ee 
MONA. 2 i ae James F. Chapman .. 
SeWerson: «6.2.5... 44 John H. Hughes . 
NEA Sno ests S. W. McClure ... 
Lackawanna ........ Thomas Francis . 
Maneaster ...........+44 Arthur P. Mylin . 
awrence ......:. 24% John C. Syling ... 
Bebpanon =... ......+% Harry C. Moyer . 
nS eee Mervin J. Wertman 
Siogermme: ... 63 Sik AE ODDO cs we - 
Co”. a rr eee B. Dunlap : 
MeiKcan .... 2266s C. W. Lillibridge .... 
MICO? osc keane Wm. M. Johnston 
MSMR. thse ees Elmer E. Sipe. . 
PADREOR | 50.56 08s ewe J. H. Kunkle .... 
Montgomery ........ ASE | oo ca ot 
MONtOUr . ..0:605- c08 Fred W. Diehl ... 
Northampton ....... G ASG RIM: ccc 
Northumberland ....George L. Swank . 
eo ee Geo See “ee 
Pike ows. os eawodieiee. DISSED ..... .. 
Potter . er el 
SCHUYIKEE oo .0 cece Irvin A. Seltzer ... 
SHIADS 5 cis aaisawronn eIra G. Sanders .... 
DOMERSCE .......-55< s0% W. H. Kretchman 
BOUIVAN: 66. eas sax H. R. Henning ..... 
Susquehanna ....... es Get i 
LAOS error - + SOR EIPOD, 6 oes oss 
WDD... a acd eases Frank P. Boyer .... 
WRRONIO® os ais.5 cant Ol. Perer .... 2... 
fi er ae COSSIGADD |... 65s: 
Washington ........ S. V. Kimberland 
CO ee errr A. H. Howell .... . 
Westmoreland ...... Charles F. Maxwell 
WOMING . 65. sce John E. Morgan ... 
a. W. F. Wilson ...... 


.Gettysburg ........ 
..,. Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
Oct. 24-28 


. Reading 


-Towanda ..... 


-,Carisie ...... 
..Harrisburg . 


... Ridgway ... 
..Edinboro ... 
-Uniontown .... 
. Tionesta 
.Chambersburg .. 
..McConnellsburg 
. Waynesburg 
.. Huntingdon 
.Indiana ... 
...Brookville .. 
..Mifflintown . 
.Seranton .. 


..Sunbu 


. Milford 
-Coudersport . 
..Pottsville .... 
.. Middleburg 
.Somerset .. 


..Montrose .. 


..Washington ... 
. . Honesdale 

..Greensburg . eh 
-.Tunkhannock ...... 
.» ORK 


Place of Institute 


Pittsburgh .... 
Kittanning fase ver 
New —_— seer 
BeGTOrd! 2. 6. osc s ws 


Hollidaysburg 


Doylestown .... n 
Buotier ......... 


. wepensburge ........ 
.Emporium ......... 
-Mauch Chunk . 
.. Bellefonte .... 
.. West Chester _. 
. Clarion 
..Clearfield .. a 
..Lock Haven ie 
. .Bloomsburg - 


Meadville .... 
Grove City . 


Media 


Lancaster . 
New Castle . 


. Lebanon 

. aauientown ...-+.. 
.. Wilkes-Barre ... 
.South Williamsport 
-Smethport ...... 
..Mercer . 
..Lewistown . 
. Stroudsburg 


Norristown .. 


...Danville .. 


Nazareth 


ry 
New Bloomfield .. 


Dushore ... 


Wellsboro .... 
Lewisburg ....... 
Franklin .... 
Warren . 





Date of Institute 
Aug. 31-Sept. 2 


Oct. 7-8 & 14-15 


..Dec. 19-28 


Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
Aug. 29-Sept. 2 


. Aug. 31-Sept. 2 
.Oct. 10-14 
..Dec. 19-23 


Oct. 17-21 
Aug. 29-Sept. 2 


.. Oct. 17-21 

....Oct. 17-21 
.. Sept. 6-7 & Nov. 21-23 
. Oct. 24-28 


: ‘Sept. 9-10 & Nov. 21-23 
..Aug. 30-31 & Sept. 1-2 


Oct. 14-15 


...Oct. 10-14 
..Oct. 10-14 
...Oct. 24-28 
.. Oct. 24-28 
.. Oct. 17-21 
.. Oct. 31-Nov. 4 
.. Oct. 3-7 
..Nov. 14-18 
..Nov. 28-Dec. 2 
.. Oct. 17-21 
.. Oct. 24-28 
... Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
.. Oct. 24-28 
Nov. 14-18 
... Oct. 31-Nov. 4 
.. Nov. 14-18 
.. Oct. 3-7 
...Oct. 10-14 
.. Oct. 3-7 
Oct. 31-Nov. 4 
Sept. 2-3 & Nov. 21-23 
Oct. 31-Nov. 4 
.. Oct. 11-15 
Oct. 17-21 
. Oct. 17-21 
.Aug. 29-Sept. 2 
Sept. 1-2 & Nov. 21-23 
.. Oct. 24-28 
.. Oct. 24-28 
..Nov. 28-Dec. 2 
.. Sept. 5-7 
. Oct. 24-28 
. Sept. 30-Oct. 1 & Nov. 21-23 
. Oct. 17-21 
..Nov. 28-Dec. 2 
. Oct. 10-14 


Oct. 10-14 


...Oct. 10-14 

. Oct. 10-14 
... Oct. 24-28 
...Oct. 31-Nov. 4 
...-Dee. 19-23 

. Oct. 24-28 

. .Dee. 19-23 
Oct. 17-21 


Nov. 14-18 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general informa- 
tion which the Department desires to bring to the attention of school officials, 
teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonweaith. 








STAFF ORGANIZATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Harrisburg 
JAMES N. RULE 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Chairman, School Employes’ Retirement Board; Chairman, Board of Presidents, State Teachers Colleges 


F. STEWARD HARTMAN, Administrative Assistant 
DONALD M. CRESSWELL, Editor 


The Teacher Bureau ...........++ HENRY KLONOWER, Director 
W. A. YEAGER, Assistant Director 

J. K. BOWMAN, Assistant Director 

The Stafe Library........+-.. ee ae MacKINNEY, Director 
The Generai Library..A. COLEMAN SHEETZ, Acting Librarian 
Library Extension.............++. SUSANNE YOUNG, Librarian 
Law Library pees oem’ Oo. KINNER, Librarian 
Archives and History.............- iinAM Bia SHENK, Archivist 
The State Museum...........cceeeceeees C. F. HOBAN, Director 
BOYD P. ROTHROCK, Curator 


Bureau | 
School Administration 
W. M. DENISON, — Superintendent 

School Business Division........ E. QUACKENBUSH, Director 
GEORGE H. RICHWINE, Assistant Director 
PRESTON 0. yoy NESS, Supervisor 
Child Accounting Division...........J. Y. SHAMBACH, Director 
N. A. DANOWSEY. Assistant Director 
HELEN C. MARKELL, Supervisor 
School Buildings Dine - .-HUBERT C. EICHER, Director 
ANK M. HIGHBERGER, Assistant Director 
HARRY ONE, Assistant Director 
an STEELE, Supervisor 
ELLWOOD B. CASSEL, Supervisor 
Rural Schools Division................ LEE L. DRIVER, Director 
GEORGE A. STEARNS, Assistant Director 
W. S. TAFT, Assistant Director 


Bureau 11 
Examining and Licensing 
CHARLES D. KOCH, Deputy Superintendent 


Professional Examining Boards— Optometrical 
Architects Osteopathic 
Anthracite Mine Inspectors Osteopathic Surgeons 


Bituminous Mine Inspectors Pharmacy 
Dental Council Public Accountants 
Professional Enginee Undertakers 
eae — Education ‘end Licensure Veterinary 
Advisory Committees— 
Real Estate Advisory Committee 
The Barbers Advisory cane 
- Ja ES G. PENTZ, Director 





D. JACKSON, Director 


Real Estate “Licensing ‘ ROBERT “Ww. SEMENOW, Director 


Bureau II! 
Vocational Education 
LINDLEY H. DENNIS, Deputy Superintendent 

Agricultural Education Division..... H. C. ig io Director 
Vv. A. MARTIN, Supervisor 
J. 8. CHAMPION: Supervisor 

Home Economics Education Division 
GREEN, Assistant Director 


MRS. ANNA G. 
MRS. EDITH D. DAVISON, Supervisor 

Industrial and Continuation Schools Division 
P. L. CRESSMAN, Assistant Director 
2 ne BRUNTON, Supervisor 
. B. STAYER, Supervisor 

Bureau IV 
Finance and Statistical Research 
DORR E. CROSLEY, Deputy Superintendent 
Budget Control and Accounting Division 

RANCES M. BURKE, Chief Accountant 
Statistical Research Division....... JONAS E. WAGNER, Director 
J. HUGH HENDERSON, Assistant Director 


Bureau V 
The Curriculum 
WILLIAM H. BRISTOW, Deputy Superintendent 


Special Education Division........ FRANK H. REITER, Director 
EDNA M. KUGLER, Assistant Director 

Kindergartez: and Elementary Education Division 
H N PURCELL, Director 
Secondary Education Division..WILLIAM H. BRISTOW, Director 
JOHN F. ane HER, Assistant Director 
ALTER E. HESS, Supervisor 
HL. HOLBROOK, Assistant Director 
in charge of Guidance 
Extension Education Division......... .-A. W. CASTLE, Director 
LUCY W. GLASS, Assistant Director 
in charge of Home Classes 

Health and Physical Education Division 

Vv. G. MOORHEAD, Director 


CHARLES D. VIBBERTS, Supervisor 
HELENA McCRAY, Supervisor 
MRS. LOIS L. OWEN, Supervisor 
VALENTINE KIRBY, Director 


Art Education Division........ Cc. 

Music Education Divis = ty -M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, Director 
Visual Education Division................ o HOBAN, Director 
Department Library............ MARY L. ABRAHAM, Librarian 





Commission for the Study of Educational Problems 
A. W. CASTLE, Executive Secretary 





Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphen School 

LAINE SMATHERS, Superintendent 
Thaddeus Stevens Industrial! eee 1 

LLIAM A. BOURNE, Superintendent 
Home for Training in mm. of Deaf Children 

GR Principal 


ACE A. McCLELLAN, 
State Oral School for the Deaf 
KATHRINE A. VANDUSEN, Principal 


Pennsylvania State Board of Censors 
OSEPH A. BERRIER, Executive Clerk 
Pennsylvania Historical Cornmission 
IIRAM H. SHENK, Executive Secretary 
etiam Board 


Public School Employes’ 
H. HL BAISH, Secretary 





STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
President and Chief Executive Officer, ise N. BUEE 
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School Budget Economies 


JAMES N. RULE 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Teachers of Pennsylvania will have vital interest in parts of a 
recent letter addressed to public school officials by State Super- 
intendent James N. Rule. Excerpts from the letter are repro- 


duced herewith. 


The 1932-33 school budget is now demanding 
attention. Sound budgetary procedure is an 
all-important factor affecting economy and ef- 
ficiency in school financing. Where drastic 
reductions must be made, great care should be 
exercised so that there will be the least possible 
curtailment of educational advantages. Hasty 
and ill-considered reductions in school budgets 
may do harm to the education of children which 
can never be overcome. It should be re- 
membered that the boys and girls who are 
now in school are entitled to this opportunity 
to secure their education. Whatever is elim- 
inated for them at this time may be lost for- 
ever. 

Governor Pinchot, on the occasion of the 
dedication of the new School Administration 
Building, in Philadelphia, made the following 
stirring appeal: 


“The work of building up an efficient sys- 
tem of public education, as the Constitution 
of Pennsylvania as well as of other states 
demands, has required a century of constant 
effort and devotion of thousands of the best 
citizens who have consecrated their lives 
to the welfare of childhood. Education is 
our country’s first line of defense. It is the 
surest guarantee of individual happiness and 
prosperity, and the best insurance against 
social and economic disintegration. We must 
exert every effort during this trying period 
through which we are passing to preserve 
the integrity of the public schools. To quote 
George Washington again: ‘Ina country like 
this ... if there cannot be money found for 
education, there is something amiss in the 
ruling political power.’ ” 


PART I 

No list of possible economies can be sug- 
gested which may be applied satisfactorily to 
all school systems. Expenditures for certain 
items may have been reduced already to the 
absolute minimum in some school districts. 
Further reduction of such items may be im- 
possible while, for other items of expense, pos- 
sible economies may be effected. The making 
of the school budget is a matter calling for 
good judgment and technical skill, and the in- 
auguration of possible economies requires both 
expert professional knowledge and common 


sense, 
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Those responsible for the financial adminis- 
tration of the public schools should keep in 
mind that while every effort must be made to 
balance budgets, nevertheless the following 
general principles are of vital importance as 
controls: 

1. The elimination of teachers or the increas- 
ing of the number of pupils per teacher in 
general only serves to aggravate the existing 
unemployment situation. 

2. The unnecessary reduction of salaries only 
adds to the reduced consuming power of the 
local community. 

3. Wherever the resources of the local com- 
munity make it possible, needed major re- 
pairs to existing buildings and the construction 
of needed new buildings should be undertaken 
in order to relieve the unemployment situation, 
and to secure for the district the advantage of 
existing favorable prices. ‘ 

4, “Education is the goose that lays the 
golden eggs of prosperity.” Census experts 
inform us that our population will soon become 
relatively static. This means that business men 
must depend in general for the expansion of 
their business not upon more customers but 
upon better customers. Education, through 
the program now being developed in the pub- 
lic schools, especially in such subjects as art, 
music, health education, science, literature, 
citizenship, and all the fine and practical arts, 
refines and creates new economic wants and 
demands. It is this that makes the wheels of 
industry go round. From a business point of 
view we have not reached a condition of over- 
production in education. 

5. We spend annually probably not less than 
six billion dollars in insurance premiums for 
protection against fire, death, disease, and ac- 
cidents. Education provides at a relatively low 
cost social insurance essential not only to the 
development of the Commonwealth and Nation, 
but also to its safety and happiness. Educa- 
tion can be depended upon to make its full con- 
tribution to the development of a stabilized 
prosperity for all. 

In a list of seven suggestions held worthy of 
serious consideration in the balancing of school 
budgets, the following is of interest to teachers: 

Teachers’ Salaries—There is one irreducible 
minimum for effective education. This one 
basic requirement is competent teaching. Such 
service can be expected only from men and 
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women of broad training and high personal 
qualities. Such people are everywhere and 
always in demand. If the schools cannot com- 
pete with other agencies to secure this type of 
teacher, the most important single element of 
educational efficiency is lost. Retrenchment in 
teachers’ salaries tends ultimately to retain the 
poorer teachers and to drive the better teachers 
into other careers. At the same time, desirable 
candidates for teacher-training institutions 
may be discouraged by the economic unattrac- 
tiveness of the field. 


PART II 
The following typical questions and answers 
which have been worked out after informal con- 
ferences with the Department of Justice, may 
be helpful in solving problems involving teach- 
ers’ salaries: 


1. Question: May the monthly salaries of 
elementary and high schoo! teachers in fourth- 
class districts be legally reduced below the pre- 
scribed minimums of $100 and $130 respec- 
tively ? 

Answer: No; not if they possess the pre- 
scribed qualifications, that is, hold some form 
of standard certification. (See Section 1210, 
Sub-section 7.) 

2. (a) Question: In districts of the first, 
second, and third class, may the prescribed 
increments be withheld or reduced in the case 
of teachers who by reason of the continuity and 
satisfactory character of their service are 
legally entitled to such increments ? 

Answer: No; such increments are mandatory. 
(See Section 1210, Sub-sections 9 and 10.) 

(b) Question: In districts of the first, sec- 
ond, and third class, after terminating con- 
tracts of experienced teachers by due notice as 
required (at least sixty days before close of 
school term), may such teachers be reemployed 
on a new contract as new entrants into the 
system at lower salary levels than those to 
which they would otherwise have been legally 
entitled under the minimum salary provisions 
of the School Code? 

Answer: No; a teacher may not be deprived 
of credit for continuity of satisfactory service 
in a given district by terminating his or her 
contract and reemploying such teacher on a 
new contract at a lower salary than that to 
which he or she would otherwise have been 
legally entitled. (See Section 1205.) 

3. Question: In a school district where the 
salary schedule is above that prescribed in the 
School Code may the board of school directors 
reduce to the Salary Schedule prescribed in the 
School Code the salaries of such teachers as 
may now be above such prescribed salary 
schedule ? 

Answer: Yes; such reductions are entirely 
within the discretionary power of the school 
board. (See Section 1210, Sub-section 9.) 
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4. Question: In order to secure such adjust- 
ments of teachers’ salaries as a board of school 
directors may desire to make, either by way 
of increasing or decreasing them within the 
limits of the School Code, is it necessary to 
terminate existing contracts of any or all of 
the teachers of the district and reemploy such 
teachers on new contracts? 

Answer: There is no need to terminate a 
contract in order to modify it. The changes 
may be embodied in a supplemental agreement, 
preferably endorsed on the original contract, 
but not necessarily so. It should be signed by 
both parties. The signature of the teacher is 
especially essential where the salary is reduced 
within the limits of the School Code. (See Sec- 
tion 1205.) 

5. (a) Question: May teachers enter into 
any written or oral agreement with the school 
board to contribute amounts to the school dis- 
trict, which when subtracted from their salaries 
would reduce the salaries below the minimums 
to which the respective teachers are entitled 
under the Code? 

Answer: Such agreements would be im- 
proper. They would constitute a violation of 
the mandatory salary provisions of the Code. 
If any such contributions are to be made, they 
must be made independently of any agreement 
or contract, and in no case should they be de- 
ducted from any salary check by the Board. 

(b) Question: May teachers. contribute 
voluntarily to the general revenues of the dis- 
trict in a cooperative effort to help the board 
of school directors of such district in an emer- 
gency to maintain in good faith the minimum 
educational standards prescribed in the School 
Code? 

Answer: Yes; wherever and whenever it may 
be necessary, teachers are as free as are other 
citizens of the district to assume or to decline 
to assume a share of the burden of school or 
poor relief as their individual means and cir- 
cumstances and judgment indicate as reason- 
able and desirable. (See Section 126.) 

6. Question: May a board of school direc- 
tors legally close the schools of the district be- 
fore the expiration of the minimum school 
term? 

Answer: The School Code requires that in 
school districts of the first, second, and third 
class all elementary and high schools shall be 
in session for a nine-month term, that is 180 
school days. In fourth-class school districts, 
the elementary schools must be in session for a 
minimum term of eight months or 160 school 
days, and high schools for a minimum term 
of nine months or 180 school days. Under no 
circumstances should any school board take 
steps to close its schools before the expiration 
of the minimum school term without consulta- 
tion with the proper county superintendent and 
the Department of Public Instruction. 

7. Question: What measures of relief are 
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available through the Department of Public 
Instruction to financially distressed school dis- 
tricts to enable them to keep their schools open 
and comply with the provisions of the School 
Code? 

Answer: (a) Upon request the Department 
of Public Instruction will be glad to assist 
school board officials of any school district in 
the organization and administration of the 
district’s budget so as to enable the district to 
secure, if possible, a balance between estimated 
income and expenditures, comply with the 
School Laws governing the public schools of 
the Commonwealth, and insure payment to the 
district of its full share of the State appropri- 
ation. (See Section 1210, Sub-section 19.) 

(b) The Legislature has made available to 
financially distressed school districts through 
the Department of Public Instruction, certain 
measures of limited financial aid, which the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction will in- 
voke to the fullest extent possible whenever the 
Department shall determine such districts are 
unable to maintain a balanced budget and keep 
their schools open. Districts in financial dis- 
tress, not familiar with these measures, may 
secure full information by writing to the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 





Education Congress Called to Meet 
Next November 9 and 10 


In calling the next meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Education Congress for next November 
9 and 10 at Harrisburg, State Superintendent 
Rule announces that it will be largely a forum 
session with a view to obtaining opinions from 
leading schoolmen and laymen alike on just 
what should be done in the future development 
of education in the Commonwealth. 

The program will revolve around plans for 
the 1933 General Assembly, with special refer- 
ence to the problems of school finance and the 
proposed larger unit organization throughout 
the State. There will be a predominance of 
informal discussions rather than set speeches 
by educators from outside the State. General 
sessions will be conducted on the forum plan 
in an effort to obtain viewpoints on educational 
problems as they exist in various parts of the 
State. 

To add to the effectiveness of the program 
prominent laymen will be called in so as to ob- 
tain for the Congress the best informed lay 
opinions in the immediate future of education. 

The Education Congress is an official gather- 
ing called by the superintendent of public in- 
struction and made up of all county and district 
superintendents and presidents of the State 
Teachers Colleges, with invitations to all in- 
dependent colleges and private schools for vol- 
untary participation. 
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State Not Reached Limit, Governor 
Tells Teachers College Faculties 


Governor Pinchot, addressing the ninth an- 
nual conference of faculties of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers Colleges in March, de- 
clared that the Commonwealth has not reached 
its limit in state appropriations for the support 
of public schools, when he commented on the 
fact that this State provides approximately 
only 15 per cent of the total school bill 
through the State Treasury. 

“The moral, spiritual, and physical develop- 
ment of our children should never be sacrificed 
to selfish ambition or political intrigue, and it 
won’t be in this administration if Dr. Rule and 
I have any luck,” the Governor said in an ad- 
dress that was an outstanding feature for the 
two-day session of teacher college staffs when 
almost 700 faculty members discussed the gen- 
eral conference theme on “The Content of the 
Courses of Study in the Four-Year Curricu- 
lum.” Tribute was paid by the Governor to 
the teachers for the large attendance at the 
conference because each attended the Harris- 
burg conference at his own expense. All meet- 
ings were held in the new Education Building. 

United States Commissioner of Education 
William John Cooper, State Superintendent 
Rule, Commissioner E. W. Butterfield of Con- 
necticut, Congressman Clyde Kelly, and Presi- 
dent J. Linwood Eisenberg of the State Teach- 
ers College at Slippery Rock, addressed the 
assemblies, in addition to the Governor. 

Superintendent Rule outlined some effects 
of the period of depression that are most sig- 
nificant to education, and predicted that 
through necessity it now appears quite prob- 
able that the period of schooling for the aver- 
age child will be extended to eighteen years of 
age within a decade. 


Effects of Depression 

The effects of depression on education in- 
clude, Dr. Rule said, the lengthening of the 
period of schooling for all; a marked increase 
in leisure time; and the substitution of the 
principle of the mutual dependence of all for 
the independence of the individual character- 
istic of pioneer days. He said one of the most 
important tasks confronting the schools of to- 
morrow is providing junior citizens with habits 
and means of using their leisure time sanely, 
safely, and constructively. 

“Skills and appreciations in art, music, lit- 
erature, sports, and creative avocational activi- 
ties in all forms of the fine and practical arts 
and outdoor sports should be encouraged to 
provide wholesome outlets for surplus physical 
energy and the means for creating self-expres- 
sion,” he said. 

“Mass education has arrived. It has come 
with the rapid development of the telegraph, 
the telephone, the radio, newspapers and maga- 
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Dr. Rule and Dr. Cooper at 
Teachers College Conference 


zines, unlocking the human mind. The masses 
are thinking and choosing for themselves. Cer- 
tainly one outcome of the depression is the clear 
realization that the last frontier of our country 
has gone and the pioneer days have passed 
forever. We at last are locked into a social 
and economic order that will require new out- 
lets of expression for our rugged American in- 
dividualism, if democracy is to remain a safe 
form of government for a resourceful, pro- 
gressive people.” 


Program Conservative 

In speaking of public school financing Gov- 
ernor Pinchot said there is every reason and 
incentive for the utmost economy in the organi- 
zation and administration of our public schools. 
“State and local revenues are declining and 
we must consider the facts. The public should 
know that for the current biennium the budget 
for the entire operation of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction is approximately 
one per cent of the total State appropriation 
for Pennsylvania education, despite many added 
functions and an increase of 20 per cent in the 
aggregate number of pupils enrolled since 
1921. The fact that Pennsylvania ranks as 
low as twenty-third among all States of the 
Union in expenditures per pupil attending 
school is clear proof that for the State as a 
whole our school program is conservative and 
not open to the charge of extravagance.” 

Commissioner Butterfield challenged the 
teachers to “make a nation, not of sixth grad- 
ers, but of high school graduates.” He added 
that “all young America is now in the high 
school-or on its way to the door because of 
public demand for more schooling for youth. 
Some have ability in the control of things or 
objects, others have ability in social complexi- 
ties, or words, definitions, or symbols. Can the 
high schools meet the demand?” 
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Congressman Kelly said that individualism 
has brought the national distress in which we 
now find ourselves, and that every effort now 
should be made for equal opportunity for all, 
particularly in education. “Let equality of op- 
portunity be our goal,” he said, after declaring 
that one per cent of our people have 59 per cent 
of the wealth. ‘“Let’s stop juggling facts and 
figures and face this problem of national 
balance.” 

Progress on the Federal survey of teaching 
standards, as indicated through a national 
study of teachers colleges and normal schools, 
was reported by Commissioner Cooper. Dr. 
Eisenberg summarized the work of the con- 
ference at the closing assembly. 


Curricular Revisions 

The conference opened Monday afternoon, 
March 21, with more than a score of group 
meetings in rooms scattered through the Edu- 
cation Building. It is estimated that more than 
1,000 people attended the conferences and as- 
semblies, including many members of faculties 
of nearby liberal arts colleges. 

The twenty-five groups acting under the 
chairmanship of one of their own members 
will present to the Curricular Revision Com- 
mittee, of which Henry Klonower, director of 
the teacher bureau, is secretary, detailed state- 
ment on the content of what is considered ap- 
propriate to be included within all the courses 
prescribed in the several curricula of the State 
Teachers Colleges. They will indicate the 
problems presented for each course and then 
follow with a description of what should be 
included, setting forth the objectives of the 
course. An outline of the course is developed 
indicating units of study that can be profitably 
assigned to students. A list of textbooks avail- 
able for both reference and classroom assign- 
ments will be suggested. No effort has been 
made to standardize what shall be taught in 
the courses, but it is hoped that a uniform 
background will be developed by all the mem- 
bers of the several fields on the staff of the 
State Teachers Colleges which will serve at 
least as a starting point in the presentation 
of the content of the teacher-preparation 
courses. 





Highway Education Award 


The Highway Education Board, Washington, 
D. C., has recently announced the award of a 
certificate of merit to the Midway Borough 
School of Midway, Washington County, for 
meritorious work in connection with the Annual 
State and Highway Safety Campaign which 
this organization conducts annually in a na- 
tionwide program of safety education. The 
award represents a distinction of high degree 
to the school participating in the campaign. 
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Not Necessary to Terminate Contracts 
for Adjustments 
Harrisburg, April 1, 1932 


To County and District Superintendents: 

In a few areas there is some disposition to 
terminate the contracts of all teachers and 
defer the problem of selecting teachers for the 
ensuing school year until an indefinite date. 
Needless to say, the effect on the morale of 
the teachers is serious. 

I hope you will make every effort, particu- 
larly in this year of stress and strain, to an- 
ticipate so far as you can such actions by 
boards of school directors in your district or 
county, and prevent them if possible. The ef- 
fect upon the whole school situation is such 
that every effort should be made to adjust such 
problems in advance of any such drastic action 
by the boards. 

It is not necessary to terminate the contracts 
of any or all of the teachers of a district in 
order to make adjustments in the contracts that 
are legal within the provisions of the School 
Code. 

If the Department can in any way be helpful 
in these cases, please advise us. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES N. RULE, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 





Lantern Slides Moved to Education 
Building 

The department’s lantern slide collection of 
approximately 60,000 slides, which has been 
housed in the State Museum since its organiza- 
tion in 1906, has been moved to Room 217 in 
the new Education Building. 

The new room provides the necessary space 
for the collections which are being amplified to 
meet present needs. Provision has also been 
made for the development of slide repair and 
projection laboratories which were lacking in 
the former quarters. In addition, the larger 
quarters allow for a small projection room 
for the use of staff members and visitors who 
wish to see slide material before they take it 
from the building. 

Another innovation is the abandonment of 
the former large general catalog and the sub- 
stitution instead of folders listing slides in the 
following fields: art, biography, civics, foreign 
languages, geography, health, history, litera- 
ture, mathematics, music, nature study, pri- 
mary reading, science, special days and weeks, 
etc. Suggestions will be welcomed from school 
officials and teachers as to slide material that 
should be added to these collections. 

Since the slides are intended to be of service 
to the schools of the State and the public gen- 
erally, school officials and teachers are invited 
to visit the new quarters whenever convenient. 
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Mammal Bulletin Available 


To County and District Superintendents: 

Through the courtesy of the Board of Game 
Commissioners the Department of Public In- 
struction has received for distribution to 
schools a number of copies of “An Introduction 
to the Mammals of Pennsylvania,” prepared by 
Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 

This bulletin will be very valuable to elemen- 
tary schools for nature study or for the devel- 
opment of integrated units. In the junior high 
school the material is suitable for science 
classes. 

The bulletin is to be made available through 
district and county superintendents. Copies 
should be requisitioned only for those schools 
and teachers where definite use will be made 
of it. 

JAMES N. RULE. 





Superintendent Makes Personal Survey 
of Rural Conditions 


In a State-wide survey such as never before 
undertaken by a State superintendent, James 
N. Rule is engaged this spring in a personal 
investigation of rural schools, in which he is 
obtaining first-hand information on present 
conditions and possibilities for future improve- 
ment of educational offerings for the boys and 
girls of the farms. It is his belief that rural 
schools can be brought to the point where equal 
opportunity may be offered farm children as 
are obtainable in the city districts. 

His self-imposed task is taking Dr. Rule to 
each of the State Teachers Colleges and to date 
he has visited half of them. There he calls 
together the county and district superintend- 
ents of the counties represented by each college, 
with the college faculty members teaching 
rural education preparation. An exchange of 
viewpoints features each session, and methods 
by which the State department may better 
serve the rural districts are outlined. Dr. Rule 
points out that better rural schools will result 
when it is possible to obtain equalized assess- 
ments which will provide a greater share of 
State support for rural districts, and when ar- 
rangements can be completed to provide larger 
district units now made possible through im- 
proved transportation facilities. 





Classification of Secondary Schools 


The department of public instruction has re- 
cently issued Bulletin 59, “Standards for the 
Classification of Secondary Schools.” Copies 
will be distributed through the offices of district 
and county superintendents. The bulletin is 
intended for high school principals and college 
registrars. Superintendents should request the 
number of copies desired for the high school 
principals in their district or county. 
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New Entrance Standards Adopted for 
the State Teachers Colleges 


New entrance requirements to Pennsylvania 
State Teachers Colleges have been established 
by action of the Board of Presidents of these 
institutions and were announced by Superin- 
tendent Rule following a board meeting on 
March 22. 

The outstanding provision of the new stand- 
ards is that those applicants who are graduated 
in the upper half of their high school classes 
will be admitted without examination, provided 
their records are satisfactory. Those who do 
not meet this standard through ranking in the 
lower half of the class may gain admission to 
the colleges by demonstrating, through recog- 
nized tests, their ability to make good in the 
teacher-preparation courses. These tests will 
include standard aptitude tests, personality 
tests, intelligence tests, accomplishment tests, 
and others. 

The Board of Presidents discussed the ques- 
tion of selective admission from the point of 
view of supply and demand and the necessity 
for providing a proper guidance program for 
general improvement in teaching service. They 
felt it unfair to students to spend a semester 
or two at college only to find that they must 
be eliminated through inability to qualify. 
The new standards are designed primarily for 
selection of those qualified by natural and other 
abilities to become teachers, and to weed out 
those applicants who obviously are best fitted 
for other lines of endeavor and who should be 
told so at the beginning rather than permitting 
the student and the college to discover the con- 
dition after a waste of time in the institution. 

While the details of the new admission re- 
quirements are being developed by a small com- 
mittee, the principles adopted by the Board of 
Presidents are as follows: 

1. General scholarship as evidenced by grad- 
uation from an approved four-year high school 
or institution of equivalent grade as determined 
by the credentials division of the department 
of public instruction and ranking in the upper 
half of the class at graduation. Candidates 
for admission who lack this rank at graduation 
will be required to present further evidence 
of fitness for admission as prescribed in the 
detailed standards for admission. 

2. Integrity and appropriate personality as 
shown by an estimate by secondary school 
officials of the candidate’s trustworthiness, 
honesty, truthfulness, initiative, industry, so- 
cial adaptability, personal appearance, and 
sympathy. 

3. Health, physical vigor, emotional stability, 
absence of physical defects that would inter- 
fere with the successful performance of the 
duties of a teacher, and absence of predisposi- 
tion toward ill health as determined by a medi- 
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cal examination at the college. Specific stand- 
ards will be set up in the detailed requirements 
for admission. 

4. Normal intelligence and satisfactory com- 
mand of English as evidenced by ratings in 
standard tests. The tests to be used will be 
prescribed each year by the Board of Presidents 
and will be uniform for all State Teachers 
Colleges. 

5. A personal interview with particular at- 
tention to personality, speech habits, social 
presence, expressed interests of the applicant, 
and promise of professional development. 





Pilgrimages to Washington Shrines of 
Philadelphia 


Pennsylvanians are fortunate in this George 
Washington Bicentennial year to have within 
relatively easy travel distance more Washing- 
ton shrines in Philadelphia and vicinity than 
can be boasted by all thirteen of the original 
states combined, according to the Committee 
of 1926 of Pennsylvania which has arranged for 
a series of pilgrimages to Philadelphia points 
of historic interest. 

Some of the shrines in the Philadelphia 
sector are owned by the city and are open daily 
to the: public, and others are privately owned 
but are to be opened to the public on certain 
days and specified hours through arrangements 
made by the committee and its affiliated state 
organizations. 

The “Committee of 1926” is the name under 
which the “Women’s Committee of the Sesqui- 
Centennial of 1926” has continued to function. 
It has 800 members and their success with 
“High Street” at the 1926 celebration was so 
marked that they have been called upon to 
function in other patriotic enterprises. Their 
latest service to the city was the rehabilitation 
and refurnishing of Strawberry Mansion in 
Fairmount Park. 

The list of interesting places in Philadelphia 
that the committee recommends for visitation 
by teachers and school children this spring and 
summer includes Independence Hall, Congress 
Hall, Old City Hall, Carpenters Hall, the United 
States Custom House, Christ Church, St. 
Peter’s Church, and St. Mary’s Catholic Church. 
Many houses where Washington was a guest 
are still standing in the city, including the 
Powel house on South Third street; Dr. Ship- 
pen’s at Fourth and Locust; John Ross residence 
at Second and Pine; the Morris house in 
Germantown, and various country homes such 
as Stenton, the various Wistar places and 
houses with old colonial gardens near Chestnut 
Hill and Whitemarsh Valley, and Bartram’s 
garden in another direction. The famous “River 
Houses” are to be found in Fairmount Park. 

Other attractive places include the American 
Philosophical Society, 104 South Fifth street, 
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and the collections of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. Valley Forge is so near Phila- 
delphia that every tourist this year will surely 
include it in a George Washington itinerary. 

The committee has arranged the following 
tours as Pilgrimages to Washington Shrines: 

1. “Old Philadelphia” and historic houses in Fair- 
mount park, with luncheon at Belmont Mansion, 
every Thursday from May 5 through October 27; 
start at 9 a.m. and return at 5 p.m.; total cost, in- 
cluding luncheon, $2 per person 

2. Historic houses with gardens, with luncheon at 
the recently restored Andorra Inn, every Friday 
during May, June, September, and October only; 
start 9 a.m., return 5 p.m.; total cost, $2 per person 

8. Historic churches and meeting houses in and 
near Philadelphia; may be taken on any day and 
will require two hours; price of map and descriptive 
booklet, 25c 

Each of these tours may be taken also on 
buses of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany at slightly higher rates. This company 
also offers a three-hour trip through German- 
town at $1.15 and a trip to Valley Forge, four 
hours, at $1.50. 





Commission Issues First Leaflet— 
"Pennsylvania Studies Itself" 


Under the title “Pennsylvania Studies Itself,” 
the first of a series of leaflets to be issued from 
time to time on the various phases of the 
studies being made by the several committees 
authorized by the Commission for the Study of 
Educational Problems in Pennsylvania, has 
made its appearance for an initial circulation 
of 10,000 copies. 

“Pennsylvania, educationally speaking, is 
now engaged in studying itself,” says the bul- 
letin which is issued under the auspices of the 
Commission through the department of public 
instruction. “Under the direction of a State 
Commission of twenty-nine educational leaders, 
certain committees are making an exhaustive 
study of costs and of the legislative, adminis- 
trative, and curricular needs of our public 
schools. In accordance with the findings of 
these committees, a ten-year educational pro- 
gram, in keeping with our needs, will be for- 
mulated for Pennsylvania.” 

The bulletin takes up the question of justi- 
fication of the educational program of the 
State, inequalities in assessments and in the 
distribution of State aid, and explains why the 
proposed larger unit of school administration 
is considered necessary. 

“Since these studies are being made to de- 
termine the facts regarding educational values 
and costs as a basis for formulating an effective 
and efficient ten-year program of educational 
development for Pennsylvania, the constructive 
criticism of citizens and taxpayers of the Com- 
monwealth and of students of education gen- 
erally is invited and urged at this time.” says 
Superintendent Rule. 
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Million Advanced to Districts 


One hundred and one school districts have 
had payments of State appropriation ad- 
vanced, as provided by the Act passed by the 
1932 special session of the General Assembly. 
To April 8 the State had advanced to such 
districts $1,110,651.74. 

As provided by the same Act, ten school dis- 
tricts obtained loans from the two million dol- 
lar fund. The amount of such loans is 
$106,400. 


Safety Patrol Bulletin Issued 


A new bulletin on “Standards for the Opera- 
tion of School Safety Patrols” has just been 
issued by the State department of public in- 
struction and copies are available through 
county and district superintendents to those 
interested in the new law providing for patrol 
work with school children, in both city and 
rural districts. School boards are empowered 
to organize safety patrols with the consent of 
the parents of students participating. They 
may obtain the cooperation of local police or 
members of the State Highway Patrol. Safety 
patrols are for the direction of children only, 
and members in no manner are to attempt 
direction of traffic. 

“Pennsylvania not only is obligated to build 
safe roads, but also to see that their use is 
safe, and to give instructions as to how children 
and grown-ups may keep from getting hurt,” 
says Governor Pinchot in the foreword of the 
new bulletin. “School Safety Patrols not only 
protect young people, but develop character 
and leadership. I commend them to every citi- 
zen of the Commonwealth as an important part 
of safety education.” 








Renewal of Teachers’ Licenses Urged 


Some school districts of Pennsylvania are 
likely to lose State reimbursement on teachers’ 
salaries unless prompt and proper action is 
taken in renewal of teachers’ licenses, State 
Superintendent James N. Rule reports. 

Since millions of dollars are paid to school 
districts on the basis of the types of licenses 
held by the teachers employed, it becomes neces- 
sary for auditors to examine the records in 
the department of public instruction to ascer- 
tain whether or not all teachers are legally 
licensed to teach the subjects for which they 
are employed. 

The School Code makes it mandatory that 
every teacher secure a license covering the 
grades and subjects taught before entering 
upon teaching. This license must be registered 
in the county or district superintendent’s office. 
The county or district superintendents certify 
to the department of public instruction the 
types of licenses and the subjects which the 
teachers teach. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide 
what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many 
other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless 
signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 
Herman Harrell Horne, University of New 
York. 547 pp. Macmillan. $2.50 

A companion book of Dewey’s Democracy and 
Education, being an exposition of Dewey’s phil- 
osophy of education and critical comment on 
it. On June 18, 1929, Dr. Horne wrote Dr. 
Dewey stating that as a result of a number of 
years’ experience in using Democracy and Edu- 
cation as a text two impressions have been 
formed by his students: 1st, that an expository 
analysis of its main points is welcome; and 2nd, 
that a contrasting point of view is a stimulus to 
students in forming their own viewpoint. He 
asked whether it would be agreeable .to have 
such a volume written. On August 24, 1929, 
Dr. Dewey replied saying, “Such a volume as 
you have in mind would certainly be welcome 
to me personally, and I have no doubt will be 
very useful to the educational public.” 

Dr. Horne’s method is the simple one of fol- 
lowing the Dewey text in order and sequence, 
first with a clarifying exposition, and then with 
an interpretative and critical comment. In his 
comment, Dr. Horne shows that Dr. Dewey 
lacks a plan in his writings; overemphasizes 
certain aspects of social life; slurs over the 
value of habit, drill, and compulsion; over- 
looks the necessity of teaching children to re- 
vere and to obey; and, as a net result, substi- 
tutes an impoverished for an enriched experi- 
ence. Dr. Horne closes his preface thus: “Be- 
cause Democracy and Education as a text has 
proved a confusing wilderness of stimulating 
ideas to many earnest students these sixteen 
years, it is hoped by the author that other in- 
tellectual travelers than his own students will 
find this Companion a welcome guide.” 


PENNSYLVANIA IN SONG AND Story. Clyde 
Francis Lytle, head of the department of 
English, State Teachers College, Kutztown. 
65 pages, mimeographed. Burgess Pub- 
lishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

A literary history of Pennsylvania, in which 
the work of more than a hundred and fifty na- 
tive writers is described, analyzed, and evalu- 
ated, has just been completed by Clyde Francis 
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Lytle of the State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town. Outstanding figures like Charles Brock- 
den Brown, S. Weir Mitchell, Owen Wister, 
Joseph Hergesheimer, Stephen Collins Foster, 
Agnes Repplier, Thomas Buchanan Read, 
Henry Boker, Bayard Taylor, Connelly and 
Kauffman, and George Kelly receive full treat- 
ment. There is careful consideration of a 
hundred minor singers and lighter voices. To 
know the literature of his own State will help 
every teacher or student teacher of the State. 
In the words of the author: “No one would 
deny to him a knowledge of the richness of her 
natural resources, of the potent influence she 
waged in the achievement of the nation’s des- 
tiny, of the contributions which her dis- 
tinguished sons made to the progress of arts 
and sciences that make for enriched living. It 
is of equal importance that the records of those 
who have voiced her aspirations, reflected her 
life, and stimulated her development be part of 
his cultural background, and their words 
winged with compelling force become imbedded 
in his consciousness as animating principles of 
his school room career.” The history is pub- 
lished in preliminary mimeographed form and 
may be purchased for $1.25 by addressing El- 
mer D. Baver, business manager of the State 
Teachers College at Kutztown. 


VOICE AND SPEECH PROBLEMS. Letitia Raubi- 
check, Director Speech Improvement, New 
York City Schools, Estelle H. Davis, Co- 
lumbia University, and L. Adele Carll, New 
York City. 469 pp. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

This book treats its subject matter as prob- 
lems, which the teacher may adapt to the needs 
of the class. The problem To Be Heard 
treats physiological conditions, with sugges- 
tions and exercises for voice improvement. The 
problem To Be Understood treats enunciation, 

inflection, emphasis, emotion, pitch, force. A 

most interesting chapter on Problems of Pho- 

netics is based upon the International Phonetic 
symbols, with drills, a study of strong and weak 
forms, and intonation. The authors here dis- 
cuss Standard English, comparing various dia- 
lects, but choosing that of the Eastern sections 
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of our country. Then follow problems of pub- 
lic speaking and of acting. Under Individual 
Speech problems come lisping; stammering; 
foreign accent; muffled, indistinct, and thick 
speech; vulgar speech. The latter part of the 
book consists of Selections for Practice. 


TEACHING THE PRIMARY GRADES. Dorothy Bil- 
dersee. 332 pp. Appleton. $2 

A practical manual of methods of teaching 
the basic subjects in the first three years. It 
covers the teaching of reading, arithmetic, 
writing, spelling, music, art, and health habits. 
The mental and physical welfare of the child 
has been the decisive factor in the choice of 
methods. The book includes useful classroom 
material, projects, games, riddles, directions for 
diagnostic testing and remedial work, and ex- 
ercises in arithmetic and reading. 


New BUSINESS ENGLISH. George B. Hotch- 
kiss and Celia Anne Drew. 394 pp. Amer- 
ican 

The authors believe that business English is 

a combination of good business and good Eng- 
lish. They contend that a mastery of English 
for business purposes includes an understanding 
of people and of the ways to win their favorable 
response; a command of the essentials of good 
English, especially sentence structure and dic- 
tion; a familiarity with the common business 
forms and usages, such as the correct make-up 
of letters, remittances, and the like; and a gen- 
eral knowledge of the most important types of 
commercial transactions, such as buying, sell- 
ing, and collecting, and the right methods of 
handling them. To make possible this mastery 
they have furnished in this book a profusion 
of exercise material, selected from the actual 
day’s work of business houses. 


My Country. Grace A. Turkington. 450 pp. 
Illus. Ginn 

A book to help young school pupils under- 
stand the breadth and strength of their coun- 
try. The meaning of liberty, the value of edu- 
cation, the machinery of government, thrift, 
health, are all explained in terms of the child’s 
experience. The book points out some of the 
ways the nation needs the assistance of all its 
people, young and old. 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING. Elmer W. Smith, 
Colgate University. 402 pp. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York 

This text stresses the importance of speak- 
ing well at all times. It discusses the demands 
of extemporaneous speaking; the natural and 
the acquired qualifications for speaking; how to 
begin and how to leave off; the kinds of public 
speaking; preparation for speaking; and the 
audience. 
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FROM A COLLEGE PLATFORM. William Mather 
Lewis, president, Lafayette College. 294 
pp. Dial Press, 152 W. 18th St., N. Y. C. 
$2 
President Lewis delivered the addresses con- 
tained in this volume before various organiza- 
tions all over the country during recent years. 
The result of thirty years of experience with 
educational problems, the speeches analyze our 
educational system and relate it to the world 
in which we live. 


BASAL SocrAL SCIENCE. David Snedden and 
Genevra Snedden. 462 pp. Illus. Scrib- 
ners. $1.40 

Many educators have thought for a long time 

that the teaching of formal civics, as presented 

in the average high school course, should be 
preceded by a simpler background study of our 
social organization that would bridge the gap 
between complex government and economic or- 
ganizations and the pupil’s own experience. 

This book answers this need for an introduc- 

tory course in our social order in an outstand- 

ing way for the following reasons: 

1. It is a simplified survey of all principal 
groups of society, from the family to the 
State. 

2. This study is developed logically and scien- 
tifically from the familiar to the unfamil- 
iar. 

3. It presents both the ethical and the practi- 
cal viewpoints of our social interdepend- 
ence. 

4, It is adapted, by means of a clear, direct 
vocabulary and lively style, to hold the in- 
terest of students of junior and senior 
high school age. 

5. It is fully equipped with up-to-date proj- 
ects, problems, and illustrations. 


EVALUATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING. 
Charles W. Knudsen. 538 pp. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.50 

A text for teachers colleges and schools of 
education. Noteworthy features are: the es- 
tablishment of a basis on which to evaluate 
teaching; an analysis and evaluation of exer- 
cises used by teachers; the evaluation of group 
control and suggestions for improvement; eval- 
uation of tests and test procedures; suggestions 
for inaugurating a supervisory program; 
stenographic reports of classroom work; and, 
for each chapter, learning exercises and selected 
bibliographies. 


THE STORY OF UNCLE SAm’S MONEY. Walter 
O. Woods, Treasurer of the United States. 
177 pp. Illus. Gregg. $1.50 
In 1930-31 Major Woods gave a series of 
popular addresses on Uncle Sam’s money. This 
book is the result of these informal talks on the 
financial operations of our government. 
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First LESSONS IN BUSINESS TRAINING. C. W. 
Hamilton and J. F. Gallagher. 432 pp. 
Illus. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $1.60 

This book gives an understanding view of 
business methods which will be valuable, not 
only to those students who intend to enter 
the business world, but to those who enter other 
professions. It shows the student how business 
enters his school life and his home life. It con- 
tains a study of business organization, records, 
etiquette, and of the different positions where 
the student might find employment. The text 
is adapted for use in school systems where the 

6-3-3 plan is followed, also in continuation and 

evening schools. 


THE SxkycraFT Book. Laura B. Harney, 
teacher of science, Washington Junior High 
School, Mount Vernon, N. Y., and licensed 
airplane pilot. 338 pp. D.C. Heath and 
Company 

Written to meet the demand of public school 
classrooms and libraries for literature describ- 
ing the interesting and lucrative field of avia- 
tion. It presents both the limitations of avia- 
tion and its glorious possibilities. Its seven 
parts are suggested by these headings: 1. His- 
tory and Romance. 2. Aircraft Lighter than 

Air. 38. Aircraft Heavier than Air. 4. Motor- 

less Craft (Parachutes and Gliders). 5. -Rules 

and Regulations. 6. Some Facts and Figures 

(Airports, Air-mail and Air-transport lines, 

opportunities, future of aviation). 7. Making 

Model Planes. 





Books Received 
American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., N. 
¥ Hy . . 


HERNANI. James D. Bruner. $1.16 
S1xtH Book oF Sones. Robert Foresman. 
$1 
WoRKBOOK FOR FIRST YEAR LATIN. Lillie 
M. Lawrence and Nina F. Raynor. $0.44 
D. Appleton & Co., 35 W. 2nd St., N. Y. C.: 
WORKBOOK IN HIGH SCHOOL OBSERVATION 
AND PRACTICE TEACHING. Charles E. 
Reeves 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: 
HABITS FOR SAFETY. Harry W. Gentles and 
George H. Betts. $0.67 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 449 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
LITTLE PLAYS FOR EVERYBODY. A. P. San- 
ford. $2.50 
PEACE PiLAys. A. P. Sanford. $2.50 
Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., N. 
¥uG.s 
BUSINESS LETTERS. Ralph L. Johns, $1.40 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y.C.: 
AVENTURES PAR LA LECTURE. Contes, Com- 
édies, et Civilisation Francaise. Arthur 
G. Bovee, University of Chicago. $1.72 
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HISTORIETTES. Jean Leeman. $1 
Harter Publishing Co., 2046 E. 71st St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio: 
THE TIMBERTOES. Edna M. Aldredge and 
Jessie F. McKee. $0.64 
D.C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass.: 
AVVENTURE DI PINOCCHIO. Emilio Goggio 
LAUSBUBENGESCHICHTEN. A. H. Dahlstrom 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C.: 
FroM HUNTERS TO HERDSMEN. Elizabeth F. 
O’Hara. $0.60 
MODERN ENGLISH. Books I, II, & III. Henry 
P. Emerson and Ida C. Bender. Revised 
by Blanche J. Thompson. $0.60, $0.64 
and $0.68 
A PUPILS WORKBOOK IN OCCUPATIONS. James 
B. Edmonson and Arthur Dondineau. 


$0.60 
TAMING THE WILD GRASSES. Elizabeth F. 
O’Hara. $0.60 


The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIll.: 
WOODWORKING MANUAL FOR STUDENTS. Tal- 
mage Nichols. $1 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
First LESSONS IN BUSINESS TRAINING. C. W. 
Hamilton and J. F. Gallagher 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., N. 
) es 
First YEAR ALGEBRA. David A. Rothrock 
and Martha A. Whitacre. $1.20 
THE BEHAVIOR OF YOUNG CHILDREN. Ethel 
B. Waring and Marguerite Wilker. $1.25 
ENGLISH OF COMMERCE. John B. Opdycke. 
$2 
EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF GEORGE WASHING- 
TON. A. J. Cloud and Vierling Kersey. 
$0.80 
PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR FOR BEGIN- 
NERS. M. E. Manfred. $1.60 
Sears Publishing Co., 114 E. 32nd St., N.Y.C.: 
TopAy’s Boy AND TODAY’S PROBLEMS. Jerold 
O’Neil. $2.50 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN GENERAL SCIENCE. 
Earl R. Glenn and Benjamin C. Gruen- 
berg 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


ALONG THE WAY IN HIGH SCHOOL AND THE 
HoME Room GuIpE. Department of Guid- 
ance, Senior High School, Reading, Pa. 


AMERICAN STANDARDS, Frances Perkins; THE 
BASES OF LEARNING, Frank N. Freeman; 
DIFFICULTIES IN LEARNING, Walter F. 
Dearborn; FEDERAL PLANNING, Stacy 
May; THE LIMITATIONS OF PLANNING, 
Sumner H. Slichter; NEw SociAL RESPON- 
SIBILITIES, Felix Morley; PSYCHOLOGY OF 
EDUCATION, Walter V. Bingham and Frank 
N. Freeman; PSYCHOLOGY OF READING, 
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Charles H. Judd; SoctaAL INSURANCE, Paul 
H. Douglas; OuR SocIAL RESPONSIBILITIES, 
Walton H. Hamilton. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 


FIVE CENTURIES OF PRINTING. W. F. Cleaver, 
Box 496, Johnstown, Pa. 


How To Run A LATHE. J. J. O’Brien and M. 
W. O’Brien. $0.25. South Bend Lathe 
Works, 435 E. Madison St., South Bend, 
Ind. 


THE Jupp Famity. Alice M. Kimball and 
Mary A. Hopkins, Cleanliness Institute, 45 
Be 11thnoSt,, Ne XC. 


THE WHITE Rat oF HAWKINS HALL. Evapor- 
ated Milk Association, 203 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 





Making Democracy Safe 
(From page 620) 


not a government upon which to fatten. To 
be useful citizens, they must be successful in- 
dividuals. This means that their inherent 
capacities must be studied and that training 
given which will permit them to fit into the 
social structure. 

The most unfortunate person is the one who 
is dressed up educationally and has no place to 
go. To have been prepared and then not be 
wanted is a tragedy. The duty of the school 
is to evaluate the child, to study society’s needs, 
and through education to make the child fit in 
somewhere. Devotion to curricula instead of 
preparation for the activities of life makes 
many misfits. Disappointment twists minds, 
replaces love with malice, develops suspicion, 
and fosters discontent. The child must look 
within instead of without for success, but the 
setup of society must not hold him off from a 
chance to live and eat from the work of his 
hands or brain. 

Each child must fight all of the way through 
the gradual ripening process of the human 
mind and the development of the body. Over- 
protected children are apt to become poor 
citizens. While some may escape the fight 
against poverty, all must struggle against dis- 
ease, dirt, drugs, bad social contacts, faulty 
habits, and all must seek to achieve a rounded 
citizenship. 

There can be no safety for democracy with- 
out the religious or spiritual impulse. Per- 
sonal and group ideals can only be maintained 
at the expense of that selfishness, a normal 
amount of which is required for simple 
existence. Our greatest confidence as educators 
must be in the presentation of the truth and in 
the development of an intellectual receptive- 
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ness as distinguished from flash emotional re- 
actions. The only way to meet falsity is with 
facts. 

The passions of men play freely around 
government. Democracy can be swayed by lies 
as well as by truths. Misinformation travels 
on the same enchanted wings as truth. An 
intemperate lie seems to have a higher velocity 
and greater power of penetration than the 
sober truth. Just like a dumdum bullet, it 
leaves a ragged hole which festers and is slow 
to heal. Confidence in the group is basic if 
democracy is to be safe. Change is a part of 
growth, and democracy must grow to survive, 
but education should give us some insurance 
that these changes will be based upon the 
use of the intellect rather than of the passions 
and emotions. The teacher as the guardian 
and trainer of the mind of the child must share 
with the parent the responsibility of secure 
and stable government. Education must be 
motivated by a high patriotism. The flag over 
the schoolhouse is the right combination. The 
person who sneers at patriotism, who is cynical 
of service to the community and nation, helps 
to make democracy unsafe. We will never be 
able to make democracy trim and shipshape. 
If democracy becomes too efficient we run the 
risk of a Titantic disater. We can keep it 
safe in the world by making the most of our 
opportunity to build in our schools strong, self- 
reliant, independent men and women united in 
sound small units of self-support and self- 
government. Except in temporary emergency 
or war, we can never keep democracy safe by 
imitating autocracy and the tyrant even though 
that tyranny be a grant of democracy itself. 





Purposes of Principals’ Associations 
(From page 624) 


ingly a more sound educational philosophy, 
a better appreciation of the financing of 
education, and a more practical working 
knowledge 

5. A desire on the part of the individual 
principal to affiliate himself with other 
professional organizations, such as Na- 
tional Education Association, the National 
Association of Secondary Principals, the 
State Education Association, and others, 
all of which will bring to him professional 
literature and other material of a sound 
and helpful nature 

6. Ultimately a more unified and efficient 
system of secondary schools in the State 
as a result of group study and the co- 
ordination of group research’ findings 

7. A more sympathetic understanding be- 
tween high schools and college entrance 
authorities and a closer follow-up of pupils 
after they have entered colleges 
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Miles C. Holden, President 





NO ESCAPE 
FOR TEXT BOOKS 


from the 


Daily Wear and Handling 


unless Holden Book Covers are used 
to Protect and Reinforce them and make 
them Last Twice as Long. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


























8. An effective agency through which 
national and state associations, as well as 
federal and state education authorities, 
might operate in furthering investigation, 
disseminating research findings with other 
useful information, and advancing pro- 
fessional organization. 


Educational organizations have had much to 
do with the recent growth of professional con- 
sciousness and solidarity. There still remains 
much to be done, if we are to rank with other 
professions. 


Superintendent Frank Cody of Detroit says: 
“The organizations most instrumental in the 
development of this growing consciousness and 
unselfish ideal of social service may be con- 
sidered as the national, state, and local bodies 
with their great teacher membership. Roose- 
velt, that great American leader and teacher, 
rightfully said that every person owes some 
of his time to the upbuilding of his profession. 
We go a step farther and declare that every 
teacher owes it to himself and to his community 
to give not only a little of his time but a little 
of his money as well in the effort to advance 
the profession of teaching.” 

The strength and durability of any structure 
depend directly upon the permanence of its 
foundation and make-up material. State and 
national education associations will be strong 
and useful in proportion to the strength and 


usefulness of their composite factors—local 
organizations and individual members. Prin- 
cipals’ associations are important contributing 
agencies for professional solidarity. They 
therefore must be looked upon with favor by 
the State Association. 

Whether national, State, or local, all are 
striving for the same goal—all for the best 
possible education, and the best possible educa- 
tion for all. 





THE Forest CITY SCHOOL BOARD authorized 
the installation of a dental chair with all ac- 
cessories in one of its centrally located grade 
buildings. Mary Borthwick, State nurse, pro- 
posed and made possible the project with the 
hope that Forest City would be a center for 
dental service not only to the children of the 
borough but to the children of surrounding 
school districts in southeastern Susquehanna 
County. Florence Badorf, the school nurse of 
the Forest City school district, will supervise 
the activities of this new field of the local 
health program. Helen Moore, a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania School of 
Oral Hygiene, has been giving two days a 
week of her time and service to the children 
and will continue to do so until the end of 
the term. Underprivileged children will be 
given complete dental service through the 
kindness and cooperation of community den- 
tists and the local Kiwanis Club. 
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R. D. WELCH, superintendent of schools of 
Kane, has been elected superintendent of the 
Greenville schools to succeed Grant B. Ger- 
berich when he retires July 1. 


FRANK KETLER of Berlin, New Hampshire, 
brother of Weir C. Ketler, president of Grove 
City College, has been elected superintendent 
of the Cheltenham Township schools to succeed 
Albert Lindsay Rowland. Mr. Ketler formerly 
served as supervising principal of the schools 
of Midland, Pa. 


ALBERT LINDSAY ROWLAND, president of State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, went to Ber- 
muda with his wife and son for a short vacation 
before taking up the duties of his new position. 


RALrit CooPeR HUTCHISON was inaugurated 
president of Washington and Jefferson College 
on April 2. Ray Lyman Wilbur, secretary of 
the interior, was speaker at the ceremonies, 
which were attended by representatives of over 
200 colleges. 


IsAAC CLAYTON KELLER, State Teachers Col- 
lege, California, has prepared an attractive 
pamphlet on Thomas Buchanan Read, one of 
Pennsylvania’s noted poets. The material is 
an abstract of a dissertation submitted at the 
graduate school of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. It presents in brief form the life, facts, 
and an evaluation of the life of this Pennsyl- 
vanian as a man, as an artist, as a poet. 


MAURICE J. BABB of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, former member of the Executive 
Council of the P.S.E.A., is chairman and secre- 
tary of the Rittenhouse Bicentenary Committee 
which recently commemorated the birth of 
David Rittenhouse, constructor of clocks, as- 
tronomer, vice-provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and State treasurer, with a two- 
day celebration in Philadelphia. 


PARENTS of the sixth grade pupils of the Lu- 
zerne Avenue school, West Pittston, were guests 
at a Washington tea recently. Children attired 
as George and Martha Washington and Betsy 
Ross greeted the guests. Students of the sixth 
grade provided music. A display of art work 
in connection with the Washington Bicenten- 
nial celebration was exhibited. 


CATHARINE M. QUIGLEY, R. N., superintend- 
ent of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, our teach- 
ers home, Cloverton, Columbia, Pa., met with a 
serious automobile accident April 4 enroute to 
Philadelphia. She was taken to Bryn Mawr 
Hospital where in addition to cuts and bruises 
it was found that the jugular vein was punc- 
tured. Grace Minich, Columbia, substituted for 
her at Cloverton and looked after the seven 
guests there. 


W. S. TAFT, assistant director of rural 
schools, department of public instruction, re- 
cently underwent an operation for inward goi- 
ter. He is reported as convalescing satisfac- 
torily. 


TWO SISTERS, teachers in Munhall, through 
Superintendent C. R. Stone, have donated a 
parlor size mahogany Columbia Grafonola with 
40 records to Cloverton. They crated and ship- 
ped the gift by express without cost to the 
teachers home. 


A CONCERT of unusual merit was presented 
February 19 in the high school auditorium by 
the musical organizations of Steelton High 
School under the direction of Mr. Stonesifer 
and Miss Abson. More than 100 students took 
part. 


THE CITIZENS OF STEELTON, on the afternoon 
of February 21 in the high school auditorium, 
in a very fitting way honored the memory of 
George Washington. James J. Davis, United 
States Senator for Pennsylvania, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. 


THE SOUTH PHILADELPHIA High School for 
Girls will have an exhibit of educational work 
in the American section of the International 
Pedagogical Museum, Mainz, Germany, which 
is to open July 1. Also represented in the ex- 
hibit will be comprehensive exhibits of early 
childhood education presented by the nursery 
school of Temple University, selected as an 
example of advanced thought in this line in 
the United States. 


HARRISBURG school teachers are backing the 
Harrisburg Welfare Federation to the limit. 
The first returns from the school division of 
the 1932 campaign showed an average of $54 
for each teacher contributing. 
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A MUSICAL FESTIVAL, in which over 300 high 
school students participated, was given in Lew- 
istown High School auditorium March 31 by 
six high school groups of Mifflin County. The 
supervisors in charge of the groups were Cath- 
erine Brandt, Belleville; Arla C. Smith, Burn- 
ham; Mrs. Mary R. Beale, McVeytown; Ruth 
Nason, Milroy; Estella Gottshall, Reedsville; 
and Mildred Latchaw and Karl W. Stade, Yea- 
gertown. 


BaNncorR HicH ScuHoou band of fifty pieces 
broadcast several selections from WJZ on Sun- 
day morning, April 3. 


ELABORATE PLANS were made for a May Day 
celebration in which Bangor High School was 
joined by Nazareth and Pen Argyl. The after- 
noon program consisted of a play day in which 
all participated. The evening program con- 
sisted of band contests, one-act play contests, 
and girls’ glee club contests. There were also 
on exhibit art, sewing, and manual arts prod- 
ucts from these schools. 


BANGOR board of education has authorized 
the high school to prepare a vitalized com- 
mencement program to take the place of the 
usual stereotyped one. This program will be a 
dramatization in four scenes which will show 
the work of the industrial arts courses, the 
commercial department, the science and mathe- 
matics departments, extra-curricular activities, 
and the proper use of leisure time. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY has announced the com- 
mittee which will take charge of its eighth 
annual conference on secondary education this 
year: William Bristow, Harrisburg; Wallace 
Savage, principal, Upper Darby High School; 
Ruth Wanger, South Philadelphia High School; 
Ira Kraybill, principal, Cheltenham High 
School; John P. Lozo, principal, Reading High 
School; Frank R. Morey, supervising prin- 
cipal, Swarthmore; Parke Schoch, associate 
superintendent, Philadelphia; Olive Hart, 
principal, Girls High School, Philadelphia; 
Elton E. Stone, principal, Easton High School; 
Arthur M. Seybold, headmaster, Oak Lane 
Country Day School; Dean Walk, Teachers 
College; Derwood G. Tew, Camden, N. J.; 
Charles Miller, superintendent, Lansdowne, 
chairman; Jos. S. Butterweck, Teachers Col- 
lege, Temple University. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE, some 
of whose lines are White Star, Red Star, United 
States, and Panama Pacific, slashes rates to and 
from Europe approximately 20 per cent, with 
the same cut in their present low third class 
fares. Some of their boats are Majestic, the 
largest ship in the world, Leviathan, and Olym- 
pic. 
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A reasonable plan to... 


BORROW 


$300 or less 


for bills... education... travel 
Sd 

Check off these advantages: 

School teachers may borrow up to $300 

Your signature is our only security 

Your confidence is respected 

School boards, friends, or relatives are 

not informed 

You have up to 20 months to repay in 

amounts to fit your income 

Payments of principal may be omitted 

during your summer vacation 

The cost is as low as the economies of 

large volume and efficient management 

can make it 

You pay only for the actual number of 

days you keep the money and only for 

the balance due 

Prompt service—entirely by mail if you 

wish. 

If this plan appeals to you as reasonable, just 

mail the coupon for information. No obligation 

implied. And no representatives will call. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 


ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor, 
Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. Pag ag Penn Trust 
ALTOONA, Sth Floor, o. Bldg. 
Central Trust Co. Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 
4th F1., Jefferson Bldg. 


CHESTER, 2nd Floor, 
530 Market Street 6thFl., Bankers Trust Bldg. 
EASTON, 2nd Floors First nF Fl., Commonwealth 
PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor, 


~ & & Sane 


%, 


Y 


National Bank B 
ERIE, 4th Floor, ine Trust 


Bldg. Park Bldg. 
JOHNSTOWN, 3rd Boos. berg Pas Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 526 P 


n St. 
SCRANTON, ‘4th Floor, 
First National Bank Bldg. 
WILKES-BARRE, 4th Floor, 
Miners Bank Bidg. 
YORK, 4th Floor, Schmidt 


LA2Ss SS 2nd Floor, 
Woolworth Bldg. 

McKEESPORE Sth Floor, 
People’s City Bank Bldg. 

NEWCASTLE, 6th Floor, 


Union Trust Building | RRR 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
Name. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccccoceseccccccce 
Shree... cccccccccccccccccctccccccscs CatY ccccccccccccccccce 
Home Phome ......ccccccccccccccccccccccccccssccccccccce 
Amount I wish to borrow $....ceeeeees My salary is$.cccceceee 
Fleac dBc cccccccccccccccccccccncccccescccsccccecccesoes 


It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow 
or put me to any expense 
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THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Slippery 
Rock, gave a training school demonstration for 
rural school teachers on April 30. To this dem- 
onstration were invited the county and city 
superintendents, supervising principals, elemen- 
tary school principals, teachers, school direc- 
tors, grangers, and patrons of the college’s 
service area. In addition to all-day demonstra- 
tions in the training school, addresses by James 
N. Rule, superintendent of public instruction, 
and Julian Butterworth, dean of the school of 
education, Cornell University, at a ten o’clock 
meeting, and a round table of rural teachers in 
the afternoon, featured the day. Similar train- 
ing school demonstrations were given on Janu- 
ary 30, February 27, and March 12. 


THE Upper DarBy High School choral club 
rendered a sacred concert on March 19. The 
chorus of 250 voices, accompanied by a pro- 
fessional orchestra of fourteen men, sang “The 
Seven Last Words” by Dubois. 


CUNARD AND ANCHOR LINES announce dras- 
tic reduction in rates for all classes of travel to 
Europe: First class, cabin, and tourist rates 
reduced by 20 per cent; third class rates, al- 
ready much reduced, will be 10 per cent lower; 
some reductions are as much as 50 per cent. 
These reductions are part of a series of moves 
to make European travel available to practi- 
cally everybody and apply to all their ships to 
Europe including Berengaria, Aquitania, and 
Mauretania. 


THE 62-DAY summer college cruise of the 
James Boring Company to Mediterranean coun- 
tries will start July 2 when the President John- 
son of the Dollar Steamship Lines will sail from 
New York. Some of the courses for college 
credit are history, art and archaeology, and 
literature. In addition to Egypt, Palestine, 
Greece, Italy, and North Africa, visits will be 
made to Spain, Cyprus, Rhodes, Jugo-Slavia, 
Albania, and the Balearic Islands. In all there 
will be visits to 48 famous cities and places in 
20 countries and islands in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. A new low rate of $600 is being offered 
for this cruise. Alterations to provide this 
additional minimum priced space are being 
made in the steamer President Johnson which 
has been especially chartered from the Dollar 
Steamship Lines for this cruise. 


ERNEST GRAY KELLER, president of the Keller 
Travel Club, upon his return from Europe 
where he completed arrangements for his stu- 
dent travelers this summer, proposes two 
classes of passenger traffic—first and third. 
He would not include food in the rate for the 
first class but would provide a la carte res- 
taurant service for saloon passengers. He sug- 
gests that present tourist class dining rooms 
become cafeterias for the third class, 
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Necrology 





THOMAS J. GEORGE 


THOMAS J. GEORGE, 75, retired superintendent 
of public schools of Carnegie, died at his home 
in Carnegie, November 12, 1931. At the time 
of his retirement in 1926, he had completed 
almost fifty years of service in the schools of 
Pennsylvania. For thirty-five years he served 
the schools of Carnegie, first as high school 
principal and later as superintendent. 





REV. OSCAR S. KRIEBEL 


Rev. Oscar S. KRIEBEL, principal of Perkio- 
men school and pastor of the Palm Schwenk- 
felder church, died in a Philadelphia hospital, 
February 16, following an operation. Rev. 
Kriebel had been principal of Perkiomen school 
and prominent in educational circles of the 
State for forty years. 
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New Textbooks in Language and Geography 























MODERN ; 
* | Three-Book 
ENGLISH oa 
Book I—.60 
Correct 
EMERSON — BENDER — THOMPSON Book II—.64 
language Book III—.68 
ene The new MODERN ENGLISH has as its 
objective the establishing of correct lan- 8 
habits guage habits, spoken and written. It real- P 
izes this objective in an ingenious way by Six-Book 
the use of language situations based on Series 
through the progressive needs, interests, and abili- Bask 3 
ties of children. 00: 
natural Each lesson sets up a specific language In two parts 
goal, framed in a language situation, so each .48 
created and developed as to lead the child 
language to see the need or desirability of making Book II 
that skill or habit his. Each situation em- I 
situations bodies a rich variety of materials—drill, n two parts 
project, and activity—which the child each .52 
utilizes in working through the situation 
to the desired goal. Book III 
* 
An elementary language series—grades In two parts 
three to eight each .56 
® 
: LIVING book 1 
: How 
™ | GEOGRAPHY | “%* 
climax to Differ 
$1.20 
a century HUNTINGTON — BENSON — McMurry Book Il 
of ; , Why 
This new series of geographies offers Countries 
American many important improvements and _ in- Diff 
novations, among them... new material, mer 
effort in refreshing viewpoints, informal style, re- $1.20 
sulting from world-wide travel by the a 
the publishing authors in connection with writing the 
books . . . an organization that permits k 
of textbooks articulation with the unit plan of study Four-Boo 
. . . the finest political and physical maps Series 
in in color ever prepared for use in an Book I 
elementary series in geography ... an P 1&2 
geography entirely new kind of map which shows at arts 
a glance climate and its effect on human each .92 
occupancy of the earth .. . provisions for k II 
a improving the child’s method of study... ME 1&2 
and others. arts 
each $1.12 
60 Fifth New York 
—— THE MACMILLAN COMPANY soi 
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It’s a Good Thing to Belong to an Agency That is a Member of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Write for membership list to the Secretary, 533 Genesee Valley Trust Building, Rochester, New York 








res Ser, 


HOV Ys 


THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


Member Nattonal Assoctation of Teachers Agenctes 
CO-MANAGERS: MYRTON A. BRYANT W.L. SYMONS THOMAS B. R. BRYANT 


Candidates submitted only on request. 
'711 WITHERSPOON BLDG., JUNIPER & WALNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA PENNYPACKER 1223 


Services free to school officials. 














Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity 


SEEK IT THROUGH THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to 
THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 52nd Year 
205 N. Seventh St. P. 0. Box 157 Allentown, Penna. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 























Rev. Francis J. MCSHANE, former president 
of Villanova College, died March 28 in the 
Misericordia Hospital, Philadelphia. 


ELMER E. COLLINS, a member of the board 
of education of Oxford and its secretary for 
the past eight years, died February 17. 


HELEN KENNEDY, 23, supervising principal 
of Turkey Run schools, died at her home in 
Turkey Run March 18 following a short illness 
of pneumonia. 


BrEss GOLDEN, a primary teacher in Oakmont 
for sixteen years, died at her home in Kittan- 
ning on March 7. 


Mrs. CAROLINE SEES, 93, for more than thirty 
years a school teacher in the elementary schools 
of Harrisburg, died recently. 


SAMUEL R. Moyer, 62, a teacher, was found 
dead in his home near Port Kennedy on March 
30. Mr. Moyer taught in a one-room schoo! 
in Hill Township, Bucks County, many years. 


MARTHA J. PATTERSON of the faculty of the 
Linden school, Pittsburgh, died recently. 


NETTIE M. PRATT, a teacher of art in the 
Rogers school, Pittsburgh, died on January 31 
after a few days’ illness. 


Mary B. FERGUSON, principal of the Woods 
Run school, Pittsburgh, died suddenly on Feb- 
ruary 18. 





Rain Drop 

A rain drop came a-hurrying down, 
Head first! 

He plunked down on a pebble brown 

And burst!—Dorothy Ramsey. 





Freedom, Culture, Social Planning, and 
Leadership 


HERMAN H. HORNE 
Professor of Philosophy of Education 
New York University 


There are four contributions American 
schools can make to American freedom. 
First, our schools should liberate the 


energies of American youth. These energies 
are intellectual, aesthetic, social, and construc- 
tive. Intellectual energies can be released by 
actual thinking in the classroom. Aesthetic 
energies can be released by engaging pupils 
in creative artistic work. Social energies can 
be released by having pupils participate in all 
the activities of the school, including the gov- 
ernmental. Constructive energies can be re- 
leased by making and building things out of 
raw materials. 

Second, our classes in the social sciences 
should consider the nature of American liberty 
and its present infringements. Attitudes should 
be developed tending to maintain our liberties 
and opposing their curtailment. Such atti- 
tudes may in specific cases lead to protests and 
other forms of action. The consideration of 
all such mooted questions should be objective, 
impartial, and fair-minded. Good American 
schools can make good American citizens. But 
a good American school is more than a teach- 
ing school; it is a living school. 

Third, American teachers should them- 
selves have definite opinions and convictions on 
all questions involving freedom. They should 
also express themselves on these questions. But 
they should do so not as indoctrinators but as 
leaders of discussion. To indoctrinate is not 
democratic. To train in thinking is democratic. 

Fourth, the aim of American education as 
regards freedom should be to make pupils in- 
dividually free and to help remove the restric- 
tions to true freedom. Our youth should be 
freed from ignorance, prejudice, bad taste, and 
unsocial behavior. They should be contributors 
to freedom in American political, economic, and 
social life. 

Freedom, positively, is proper and desirable 
individual and social expression, and negatively 
the absence of all improper restraint upon such 
expression. 
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T. P. U. 


An Organization BY Teachers FOR Teachers. Provides Best 
Protection for the Cost. 


PAYS: 
FOR EVERY DISEASE AND ACCIDENT DURING ENTIRE 
YEAR. Permits You to Continue Membership if You Give Up 
Teaching or Marry. 


BENEFITS AT AN ANNUAL COST OF $30.00 
(Under “Non-Comparable Certificate”) 


Sickness (Maximum 6 months) .........-....-eeeeeeees $25.00 per week 

Convalescence (Maximum 3 weeks) ..........--2++ee0e: 25.00 per week 

Guarantitic CEaM Verma). ice ccccesavienaciccvetescste 25.00 per week 

Accident Disability (Total) (Maximum 6 mos.) ........ 45.00 per week 

Accident Disability (Partial) (Maximum 5 wks.) ........ 22.50 per week 

DOC DE I OEE eee POCO DCO P EC ORE CCE ECC 1,500.00 
IMPORTANT 


More Teachers are carrying their Protection with the T. P. U. than 
with ALL OTHER SIMILAR ORGANIZATIONS COMBINED. 


These Features Commend Themselves— 


1. Lowest cost. 
2. Largest field of coverage. 

lg 3. Covers Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. 
4. Non-cancellable at will of Officers. 


( 
A Note This Record of Service— 


Paid to teachers in 1931, $273,468.84 

Paid since organization (1912) $1,873,738.11 
Assets of over One-half Million Dollars. 

Paid to Pennsylvania teachers, 1931, $109,168.56 


Endorsed by Boards of Education. 


All teachers need health and accident protection, as an aid 
and comfort when salary stops and expenses mount. 

Why look farther? Write for particulars. No obligation. 
Address— 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


Breneman Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 
Or, 612 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Or, 1303 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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The Lasting Values 


NEWSON 
READERS 


do more than develop 
reading skills. They build 
for that intelligent love of 
good reading which is a 
permanent asset. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








PRINCIPALS 
AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
AN INCOME 


THROUGHOUT THE SUMMER 


Let us tell you about our unique new educational 
service for grade teachers sponsored by an old 
established organization. We need a limited num- 
ber of young men teachers to represent us. Must 
have car and be entirely free to travel. Minimum 
guarantee of at least $50 per week to those who 
qualify. Special opportunities for a few school 
men of standing to develop into permanent and 
highly lucrative positions as district and state 
managers. Give full details, including age, prev- 
ious sales experience, if any, and date school closes. 
We give you thorough training on our time and 
at our expense. This is not books or correspond- 
ence courses. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


128 No. Wells St., Chicago 














COLONIAL HOTEL 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 


Special rates to MEN attending Penn State Summer 
Session, $2.50-$3 weekly. All Rooms Running 
Water. Reserve Now! 


Write BROOKE R. STITZER, Mer. 











Calendar 


Enter these dates in your diary 

May 4-7—Annual Convention of Association 
for Childhood Education, Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

May 5-7—National Convention of Progressive 
Oral Advocates, Cincinnati, Ohio. Head- 
quarters: Hotel Alms 

May 7—Lehigh Valley Child Helping Confer- 
ence, Liberty High School, Bethlehem 

May 8—Mother’s Day 

May 15-20—National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 18—World Goodwill Day 

May 24-27—National Association of Public 
School Business Officials, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Los Angeles, Calif. 

June 25-July 1—National Education Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. Pennsylvania 
Headquarters: Madison Hotel. Pennsyl- 
vania Luncheon, 12:00 m., Monday, June 
27, Madison Hotel, $1.25 


June 30-July 2—State Vocational Conference, 
Eagles Mere 

July 25-31—Regional Conference, W. F. E. A., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

July 26-29—Institute of Urban Problems, 
Pennsylvania State College 

July 29—August 12—Sixth World Conference 
of the New Education Fellowship, Nice, 
France 

August 2-4—Annual Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College, State 


College 
October 6, 7—Central Convention District, 
Lock Haven 


October 11-13—Biennial Convention of Penn- 
sylvania Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, York 

October 14-15—Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict, Grove City 

October 21-22—Eastern Convention District, 
Reading 

October 28-29—Personnel Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College 

November 7-13—American Education Week 

November 24-26—Annual Meeting, National 
Council of Teachers of English, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

December 27-29—State Convention, P.S.E.A., 
Harrisburg 
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Vacation Protection 


> 








Are you planning an Auto Tour, Railroad Journey or an Ocean Voyage 
this summer P 


Our Income Protection Policy will reimburse you for Accidental Injury 
or Illness of any nature. 


It is the greatest value ever offered to the Teaching Profession and will 
obviate financial worry when you are away from home on a pleasure trip 
or while pursuing a course of study during vacation. 











PSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSoan 
ILLNESS INDEMNITY 
<j TOTAL LOSS OF TIME HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 
$25.00 PER WEEK FOR 52 WEEKS $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 4 WEEKS 
ce, (Payable after first week’s illness) (Payable after first week in hospital) 
A. First Week’s Illness First Week in Hospital 
‘ $12.50 Per Week $25.00 Per Week 
1s, 
ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 
ORDINARY ACCIDENT SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
~ $25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 
r- 
te GG os ssn ceo eacewerewutew sueane ete oe owns ucedus vomeadn Kenseee $2,500 
70 | SE a Ne era cere eee PRC lie REINO a oso aiacclicvicro sion sictaca ewe ies 2,500 
t PAN cs wceevcnsocwssedennweuds tt MOCO seen co oc canes conece uaees 2,500 
cz COT Se Pe eee One Hand and One Foot. .....22....605.0000ec00 2,500 
’ a! Se SE sec ams! Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye................. 2,500 
3 ROME a, 62 s.o0e gis 5's won Reeralee Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye.................. 2,500 
aos ix cavciesedsaeiengt GE BN oat eos carccsmsciveseds 2,500 
RAMs arelereina's tb ceiaiw ere creleeemaas eidHen WEMINI act ow cdo x cae dancwusewowseee 1,250 
= WU eee oe wanereecweokcecamaaeee GW BOGE chee cae c oe cew sacuewnaneueeds 1,250 
AAU oo ai Kierne Sea ne cero ienanees SIMRO GE Benet BO es «os ioscc ech use ce ennses 1,250 
, 


ANNUAL PREMIUM—$30.00 





Pennsyluanta Casualty Company 


; LANCASTER, PA. 
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Bucknell 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 5 to August 12 











Liberal Arts 
Education 
Engineering 


Demonstration School for Student Teaching 
Enrolment limited—Enroll early 





Old Mein 
For Full Information Address 
JOHN H. EISENHAUER, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, Pa. 




















SUMMER SCHOOL | 
AT HOME 


Go to Summer School if you can; but if 
you can’t, advance with your profession 
by systematic Study at Home. 











X35. UNIVERSITY of 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


PROGRESS BY 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY LOS ANGELES 
Over one hundred courses including subjects in SUMMER SESSION 


Architecture, Art Education, Drawing, Econom- 
ics, Education, English Composition, English 
Literature, German, History, Industrial Educa- 
tion, Journalism, Latin, Mathematics, Nature 
Education, Philosophy, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, French, Italian, Spanish, Rural Educa- 
tion, Sociology, Zoology. 


More than 500 counes in acedemic and profess 
tonal departments offered by the combined resident 
and visiting faculty of recognized leaders in education. 
14 Combine your summer vacation plans with summes 
Fl study in Southem California. Unsurpassed recreational 
opportunities. @ Located in metropoliten Los 
Angeles, thirty minutes from the mountains or the sea. 
For bulletin of complete information, address Dean 


Cut out this advertisement, write in your name 
and address and mail this to 








‘ Correspondence Study Division A 
Scheel of Eduction Lester B. Rogers, 3551 University Park, Los Angeles. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
r First Session, June 17 to July 29 (6 units) 
State College, Pa. Second S Jul cae f th ) 
We will send you our new bulletin. Ohympie Gomes will take pleco July 90 to August 14 








ND Rain Sh wo ee ere ies Sw ee as 


PNR ia ois ceo hoacare totes ark e eae eteue eek Saree 
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INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


EIGHT WEEKS, JUNE 13 TO AUGUST 5 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS OF 
Public School Music—Fine and Applied Arts—Industrial Education 


Recutar faculty members assisted by several visiting instructors. Courses applica- 
ble toward degree or certification and approved by the State Department of Public 


Instruction. 


Exceptional studio, shop and laboratory equipment. Gymnasium facilities, 
including swimming and tennis. Interesting schedule of educational trips and 
inspection visits. Dormitory accommodations. 

Courses offered also in architecture and the fundamental engineering subjects. 


For catalog, address the Director of the Summer Session 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION 1932 
CARNEGIE 
SIX WEEKS, JUNE 24 TO AUGUST 5 d 
d 
d 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONT 
‘| | SUMMER 
i SESSION 


JULY 5 TO 
™ AUGUST 13 





Burlington-on-Lake Champlain 


XCELLENT courses for graduate stu- 

dents, undergraduates, and_ teachers 
desiring certification credit. Superior oppor- 
tunities for self-improvement. City conven- 
iences combined with the advantages of out- 
door life near Lake Champlain, Green 
Mountains, Adirondacks. 

Recreational opportunities unsurpassed. 
Trips to Montreal and Quebec. Mountain 
and lake excursions under University direc- 
tion. Attendance limited to 1,000. Write for 
further information and illustrated catalogue. 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 








PENN STATE 


Summer Session 
July 5 to Aug. 12 


Demonstration School 
Opportunity to study and observe 
widely used, modern methods of 
teaching Arithmetic, Art, English, 
Music, and Literature in Primary, 
Intermediate and Junior High 
grades. 

More than 400 under-graduate and 
graduate courses in 35 academic and 
professional departments. 

An ideal summer location for study 
and recreation. 

For catalog write 


Director of Summer Session 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF BUFFALO 


Summer Sesston 


6 Weeks: Tuesday, July 5 
to Saturday, August 13, 1932 
& 

140 graduate and 
undergraduate courses in: 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
TECHNIC OF TEACHING 
THE PROBLEM CHILD 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
STATISTICS, TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


SCHOOL PLANTS, FINANCE AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
PSYCHOLOGY, HISTORY 
SCIENCES, ECONOMICS, ENGLISH 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
LIBRARY SCIENCE, PUBLIC SCHOOL ART 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


**No other important American city between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic Coast 
has such a delightful summer as Buffalo.”’ 
—James Harvey Spencer, United States 
Weather Bureau. 


Ideal climate...never too warm. ..never 
too cool... study, work and play are 
more enjoyable in Buffalo. 


Expenses reasonable . . . Summer Session 
faculty of 62...small classes . . . inde- 
pendent study under guidance . .. special 
conferences on education. 

Golf, tennis, swimming and other rec- 
reational opportunities. Afternoon and 
Saturday excursions to nearby points of 
interest . . . including Niagara Falls and 
Toronto, Can. 

Buffalo Centennial Exposition and Cele- 
bration during July. Special summer 
tourist rates to Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls on various railroads. Many stu- 
dents arrange to come by Lake steamers 
... buses . . . automobiles. 

Write for free bulletin. Address: 


C. S. Marsh, Director, Room 60, 
Crosby Hall 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
BUFFALO,N.Y. 
1846-1932 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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The Summer Session of Juniata College 
is attractive because of the nature of 
the courses offered; the number of cred- 
its that may be secured; the completion 
of a limited number of courses without 
undue haste; the advantages of compara- 
tively small classes; the completeness of 
the college equipment in library, labora- 
tories, etc.; the pleasant dormitory life; 
and the natural recreational features 
available in the midst of the neighbor- 
ing mountains, forests, and streams. A 
new feature is the offering of a few 
courses covering an entire year’s work. 
You will be 
what Juniata offers. 


interested in learning 
Address, Director 
of the Summer Session, Juniata College, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 

















A GLORIOUS HOLIDAY 
ON PICTURESQUE LAKES 
AND SUNNY SHORES 


CAMP-of-the-WOODS 


on Lake Pleasant in the Adirondack Park, N. Y. 
RECREATION AT ITS BEST 


A comfortable tent and cabin colony; thirty-second 
season; Christian fellowship; 19 divisions for adults, 
families, young men and women, teachers and stu- 
dents; ocean-like beach; wonderful swimming; eleva- 
tion 2000 feet; sun baths; setting-up exercises for 
young and old; short and long hikes over mountain 
trails; orchestra of 50 musicians; delightful Gospel 
services; concerts; entertainments; outdoor games; 
tennis; golf; baseball. Dining-hall seats 625; tables 
for two, four, or more in parties; best eats; first 
class cooks. A restful haven for those who enjoy a 
quiet retreat; the canoeist’s paradise; convenient 
center for motor trips; state highway to historical 
and pictureque regions. Hundreds of testimonies 
from teachers, ministers, parents, young men and 
women, 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET MAILED FREE 
RATES TO SUIT YOUR NEED 
Address: George F. Tibbitts 
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Speculator, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 
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University of Pittsburgh 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Regular Six Weeks Session 
June 28-August 5 


Pre-Two Weeks Session 
June 13-June 24 


Post-Two Weeks Session 
August 8-August 19 


Address the Director 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
University of Pittsburgh 















































SILVER BAY 


— VACATION CONFERENCE = 


Lake SILVER BAY-ON-LAKE GEORGE The 
Coasin TWO DELIGHTFUL WEEKS Adie 
August Ist to 15th dacks 





RECREATION REST RELAXATION 
Addresses by Notable Leaders of Thought in World Affairs 


—Industrial Issues—Science—Education—Religion—Politics 


SPEAKERS, LEADERS and ARTISTS 





Rev. Dr. Bernard C. Clausen, Minister First Caroline A. Whipple. Supervisor of Vocational 
Baptist Church, Syracuse, N.Y. Education, New York State, Albany. N. Y. 
Rev. Dr. John E. Briggs, Washington, D. € Be: F rs ae Pearson, Pres , Audubon Societies 

Rev. Sane C. Rugh, Missionary, China and of Ame 
Americi John coon “Hunter and Explorer, Africa, India 
Dr. Daniel J. Kelly, Superintendent of Schools, and Aret 
Binghamton, N. Y. Clarence a Aviator. followed Lind- 
Prof. "3 Thurston Noe, Organist Wanamaker’s bergh in Trans-Atlantie flight 
New York Miss Welcher. Hartford—China and Japan 
Rev. Dr. Earl L. Douglass, Minister Summit Harvey L _- Vocal and Violin Soloist, 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. Brooklyn, N 
Dr. Arvie Eldred, Secretary, N. Y. State Teac hers mes ro sear Seag A and the Seagle Colony En 
Asso., Albany, } 
Dr. Clement E. F oust, Philadelphia Normal D. “e 7 R. R. Male Quartet. Aida Brass Trum- 
School. pet Coloists. Sound Pictures Daily. 


BOARD, ROOM AND ALL GROUNDS PRIVILEGES 
d 
$40. «:..,. for the Two Weeks 
Registration Fee $3.00 
Address: CHARLES R. TOWSON, Pres., SILVER BAY ASSOCIATION, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York. N. Y. 
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Anywhere—Everywhere—Any Time— 
The E. B. A. Protects You! 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 





Offers Complete Sickness, Accident, and Quarantine 
Protection to Teachers—At Cost 


Positively the Most Liberal Protection for the Price. 
Pays for All Diseases and Accidents During the Entire Year. 
21 Years of Excellent Reputation in the Settlement of 
Claims. Benefits Paid Without Affidavits. No 
Medical Examination When Joining. 


You Owe It to Yourself to Get Details. A Card Today Will Bring You Complete 
Information. No Obligations. Your Opinion Will Be Final. 








wie, THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


a Member Nattonal Assoctation of Teachers Agenctes 
CO-MANAGERS: MYRTON A. BRYANT W.L. SYMONS ‘THOMAS B. R. BRYANT 
Candidates submitted only on request. Services free to school officials. 


'711 WITHERSPOON BLDG., JUNIPER & WALNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA PENNYPACKER 1223 














Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity (Noo ER() CLASS BOOK 


SEEK IT THROUGH THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY aaa 
Successor to SIX WEEK PERIODS 
THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 52nd Year 
205 N. Seventh St. P. 0. Box (57 Allentown, Penna. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 




















Seeking a Position? 


Or are you an employer in need of good 
teachers? In either case, write us. 

We have placed teachers on three continents. 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 











The Central Teachers’ Agency = 


Two Sizes, 36 names—46 names 


List Prices 35c and 40c each, postpaid— 
lower prices in quantity 

Sizes 5” closed, by 774” and 934”—Extra quality 

white Bond Paper with heavy Pressboard cover. A 


Member National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies 


An Agency with an enviable record of 


long and efficient service. popular Class Book at new low prices. Appeals 
C. H. Gordinier, Manager, personally instantly. Sample sheets and prices on application. 
known to thousands of teachers in Penn- A complete Year's Record. 
sylvania and adjoining states. KURTZ BROS. 
The School Supply House of 
202 WALNUT STREET CLEARFIELD, PA. 
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Prcnevnourry SAFETY FEA- 
TURES—hardwood 
and steel body . . . shatterproof 
windows (at small added cost)... 
glare-free windshield . . . narrow 
front corner posts . . . two rear- 
vision mirrors ... heavy bumper 
. . » heavy frame .. . parallel 
mounted springs... 16” four-wheel 
brakes . . . 4-speed transmission 
. . » powerful, dependable motor. 
COMFORT FEATURES—pas- 
senger-car type seats . . . 16-foot 
body mounted on 157-inch chassis 
... Capacity of 42 at 10” per pupil, 
36 at 12” per pupil. . . wide aisles 
. . . low step . . . smooth, quiet, 
6-cylinder operation. ECONOMY 
FEATURES—very low fuel con- 
sumption .. . low, flat-rate service 
charges. 





f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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THE NEW CHEVROLET SCHOOL BUS 


takes 42 children to and from school 
safely, comfortably and economically 


By combining the latest safety devices with Chevrolet’s quality 
construction, Chevrolet engineers have designed the safest, most 
comfortable and most economical school bus ever built at so 
low a price. Every practical protective feature requested by 
educators and parents has been included. The body construc- 
tion is the strongest type known, and every vital part of engine 
and chassis has been built with a liberal margin of strength. Draft- 
proof adjustable windows, snug-fitting doors and roof ventilators 
assure correct ventilation and a healthful temperature. The front 
door is driver-controlled and the emergency rear door has a safety 
catch. With these, and a score of other safety and comfort fea- 
tures, the Chevrolet school bus provides exceptional capacity— 
42 children at 10 inches per child and 36 at 12 inches per child. Yet 
it can be purchased for one of the lowest prices at which this type 
of transportation is sold, and it operates with unexcelled economy. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 


CHEVROLET 


SIX-CYLINDER TRUCKS 
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Send for Catalog of 
SUMMER SESSION COURSES 


at Temple University 


<3 Time is growing short if you have not as yet 
y 3 arranged for your Summer Studies. Send today 
& ¥ — for our complete catalog . . . also a new booklet J 
iy which describes fully both the educational and 


i. recreational interests to be enjoyed through a 
summer course at Temple University. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW TO OFFICE OF REGISTRAR, BROAD AND MONTGOMERY AVE., PHILA. “ 


Please send me a copy of your complete Summer Session Catalog for 1932, also 
any other information you may have 
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Sounding Waters —By | BUCKLEY 
: a | WAESCHE 
Laughing waters... singing waters... 
murmuring waters — Ticonderoga is de- 


rived from an old Indian name meaning IN i RO DUC I ION 
“ce | 


A °° 
sounding waters. 


Of course, as applies to America’s | TO BUSINESS 


favorite pencil, the name calls to mind 





immediately the famous fort on Lake | The newest of the new, by the most 
George which played so important a part practical and experienced authors in 
in the history of our country. this field. Sound, interesting and in- 

Even today Ti-con-der-oga plays an tensely practical. A new approach, 
important part in the development of our coordinating the factsof business with 
country, as one of the outstanding mod- | the business of living. All new devel- 


ern values in pencils, its fine, smooth, 


opments in business procedure. 
Abundant provisions for character 
building. Budget of Business Forms 
now ready; Teacher’s Manualin prep- 
aration. Write for brochure contain- 
ing acomplete chapter from the book. 


strong lead, easing the handwriting of a 

countless army of school children. 
Ti-con-der-oga moves across paper as 

swiftly, silently, smoothly as Indian birch- 


bark canoes glided over’'sounding waters.” 


TI-CON-DER-OGA 


A fine American name for a fine American pencil 






THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY | 


WINSTON BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Are You Using Last Year's Calendar? 


You have only to remember that January and February start one day later than 
last year and every other month starts two days later (because 1932 is a leap 
year) and you can perfectly well use last year’s calendar. Yet as the months 
march along and now and again you miss an important engagement or forget 
to make a payment you may feel that it is pretty poor economy. 


Even more questionable economy is that of keeping in the hands of pupils a text- 
book that has outlived its usefulness or of buying an inferior one because of its 
lower price. Obsolete and cheap books detract from the quality of instruction 
and cost as much in the end. 


Ginn and Company offer for your consideration a strong list of new books. Books 
that reflect the new trends in teaching technique. Books up to date in content. 
Books by successful teachers. And, remember, that each book with the Ginn and 
Company imprint has that durability and that suitability for its purpose that 
only long experience inj textbook making can produce. Write us your requirements. 


Ginn and Company 70 Fith Awe... Mow York 











MODERN JUNIOR MATHEMATICS 
A three-book series by Walter W. Hart presenting 


| <]| 


a psychologically organized course in unified 
general mathematics. Each book is complete 
in itself, and contains a systematic testing pro- 
gram, adaptation to individual differences, and 
appeals to pupils’ interests. 


THE MALDEN HEALTH SERIES 


By Turner, Collins, and others. A complete program 
of health education for grades three through 
nine, using positive and inspiring methods of 
doing, willing, and acting. A fresh approach for 
4 each grade. Built from ten years of actual class- 
room experimentation. 


D. C. HEATH anp COMPANY 


180 VARICK ST. NEw YorK City 
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